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We find it desirable to state that although'the Art-Jovrwaz consists of Tarrrr Aywvat Votvmes, of these Volumes a distinct series 
has been issued several times during the period that has passed since 1839, when the work was first published. New Subscribers may, 
therefore, obtain a Series, without considering it necessary to procure the whole Work ; or, indeed, may begin with the present year, when 4 
new Series may be said to have commenced. 

Tux Ant-Jovnwat continues to be, as it has long been, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented ; 
that result may arise from the great outlay of capital requisite for its production ; but it anes be presumptuous to add, that it is owing 
also to the continual care and industry it receives from its conductors. 

‘Te Ant-Jounnat is among the earliest of the Periodical Works by which Art was brought to the aid of Literature. It has contained 
above 800 Engravings on Steel, and u of 30,000 Engravings on Wood. A large number of the most competent critics and Art- 
authorities have communicated know: through its pages: every department of Art and Art-manufacture having been, as far as 
possible, represented. 

, Of the Wood- vings, the greater number—exhibiting the productions of Manufacturers, not alone of Great Britain, but of all 
the countries of the World—have taught the valuable lesson that is derived from comparison. he Line-Engravings are from pictures 
by the principal Artists of Europe ; every British Painter and Sculptor of eminence having thus been made a Teacher. 

The Conductors of the Axr-Jovrwat are therefore justified in believing that Work to have not only promoted but originated much of 
the improvement to which, of sf agg Industrial Arts have been subjected, and to have mainly induced that og tem bs Page 
the labours of British Artists have of late, rewarded. It has done ite part in training and directing that public taste which now 
influences, more or less, every class of the community. 

Its Conductors, therefore, trust they may calculate, with confidence, on the continued support of all to whom Art is either a luxury 
or a necessity, and that their list of Subscribers will augment, in proportion to the daily increasing interest in the many kindred subjects 
treated in these pages; their duty being to commu: icate intelli concerning every topic connected with Art that can inform and interest 
pend! — Shan 8. Abgaccar-> Nea ce ESN, and the Arrman, and eat Po the general public such een ret 

interest in all its manifold ramifications ; uce not only a beautiful Work for the Drawing-room, but one 
equally an accession to the Studio and the Worzshop.. iis ii ‘ : 

Tue Inrvsrearep Catazrocvur of the Unrvzrsat Exurerrion (Paris, 1868), bound in a Volume, be obtained of the Publishers, or 
by order of any Booseller in the kingdom—price One Guinea. — ee tid 

' Covers for Binding this Catalogue (price 3s.) may also be obtained. 


ve Sue 0 every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to ue with the writer's name and address, but we pay 2° 
anonymous communications. 








_. The Office of the Editor of the Axt-Jovanat is 16, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, ST where all Editorial communications are 
to be addressed. Lstteen, a., for tho Publishers cheall be Servented to be Ter Pana Bohemian Boe: 


Covers for the Volumes of the Azt-Jovrwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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Lyir 7 is again our duty, at the 
yy termination of another year, to 
our very grateful sense 

of the support we have re- 
ceived, and the consequent 
prosperity that has attended 
our labours. 
There are few to whom the 
task is easy—of comparison 





857 
1HE KNIGHTS OF. THE MIDDLE | those of , 
AGES. the ibaa eek ence stretched 
BX THE REY. E. 1. CUTTS, B.A. may have added to the strength 


of the 
—. prancng: be it was at the cost of the elo- 
‘| gance appoaran > oe ; 
Parr XI, I th te of Hoary 


Roses gave urgent reason for atten- and thighe, i 
to the subject of defensive armour ; | called wettest ee 
we find, accordingly, that the fashions fluted and ri vertically, so 








jontal bands of armour called taces, de. Tower armoury. 
pending from the corslet, became gradually | A good sketch of a suit of this kind 
natrower; while the pieces which hung | will be seen in one of the pikemen—the 
down in front of the thighs, called twilles, | fifth from the right hand—in the nearest 
became proportionately more numerous. | rank of the army in the engraving on the 
In the reigns of Richard III. and Henry | next page. The armour of this reign was 
VIL. the Enightly equipment reached its sometimes fashioned in exact imitation of 
strangest forms. Besides the usual close- the shape of the ordinary garments of a 
fitting pieces which protected the arms, the gentleman of the time, and engraved and 
elbow-piece was enlarged into an enormous | inlaid in imitation of their woven or em- 
fan-like shape that not only | broidered ornamentation. 
the elbow itself, but overlapped the fore| In the tournament armour of the time 
ii the defences were most complete, but un- 








Srom personal ; 
but, among our sor -va 
are many who can revert 
to the earlier condition of 
'__ British Art, and contrast it 
with the high and paln.y state now attained 
by nearly branch of it. 
The Art that thirty-one } eon ago was 
surrounded and hampered by discowragements 
and difficulties, is now extending its influence 
all classes ; there is scarcely a town of 

note throughout the Kingdom that has not its 
school for teaching, and its masters compe- 
long 

ht 








tent to teach. The knowledge that, a 

of a century back, was attainable only 
labour and careful search, is now 

} ae easy reach of those who desire it, eit 7 

or enjoyment or profitable occupation ; an 

the natural mtb nase be seen, not only in 
our annual exhibitions, multiplied ten-fold 
throughout England, but in every Art- 
manufactory and every workshop in Great 
Britain, 

The various and diversified movements we 
have endeavoured to represent and to aid. We 
are not arrogant in assuming that we have 
succeeded in achieving our high st en kept 
steadily in view since the ART-JOURNAL was 
established—to foster and promote the interest 
of British Art in all its ramifications. 


Our acknowledgments are jally due to 
the many Collectors of works by Modern 
Artists who have lent us pi Sor en- 


graving : to the advantage derived we 
must attribute much of our . It is not 
necessary that we print the list of works now 
i” preparation ; it will suffice to state that 
they include examples of many of the a 
Masters of England, and of some of the lead- 
ing Painters of the Continent, selected from 
the best Private Galleries in Great Britain. 
We are justified in referring to our past 
as the surest Sor our future ; in 
believing that our Subscribers and the Public 
will have full confidence in our progress, 
reding no assurance that every means at our 
disposal shall be exerted to maintain the 
Position we occupy—and that alone—not 


tn England only, but in Europe and in| in the woodcut of the “playi fees); and in 
America, ment,” No. 2, on p. 183 Cpt ) 

All that energy and industry, aided by | the combat of the Earl of 
large experience and by liberal expenditure, p: 185, will be seen how the grande is 
can do, shall be done, to render this Journal combined with 


ul, * * * r 
she yt ph Sor it the public favour 








arm, and its peculiar sha: _ 

tected the BB arm up to the 4 od der. | wieldy and inelegant. The front of the 
The shoulder-pieces also were strengthened, | saddle had a large piece of armour attached, 
sometimes by several super-imposed over- | which came up to protect the trunk, and 
lapping plates, sometimes by hemumer- | was bent reum to encase each thigh; the 
ing it out into ridges, sometimes by the | shield was cleo elaborately shaped and 
adilition of a passe garde—a kind of high | curved, to form an outer armour for the 
collar which protected the neck from a defence of the whole of the left side. In- 
sweeping side blow. The breastplate is glo- | stead of the shield there was sometimes an 
bular in shape, andoften narrowat the waist ; | additional piece of armour, called the 
from it depend narrow taces and , tuilles, | grande , screwed to the late, 
ce ene Sie Sue 100 hens San 8 Soup |S sone ee left side and shot : 
skirt of mail. When broad-toed yes while the peas Ded alse 0 Hose. 9f 
came into fashion, the iron shoes of the | armour 

knight followed the fashion; and at the | not only protected the hand, but was made 
same time, in place of the old gauntlet in | large enough to make a kind of shield for 
which the fingers were divi and each | the right arm and breast. There was also 
finger protected by several small plates of | sometimes a secondary defence affixed to 
metal, the leather glove was now fur. | the upper part of the breastplate, which 
nished at the back of the hand with three | stood out in front of the face. These de- 
or four broed over-iapping plates, like | fences for thigh and breast will be observed 
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arwick, No. 6, 
came 


the volante piece w. 
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kinds. The en wings of Hans B 

in the Triumphs of Meximilian 

and pow Weise Kile | contain numerous 

pe pore pe Ape ope for the clearness 

with which the armour is 


2. KING HENRY THE EIGHTH’S ARMY. (Aug. III, f. 4.) 


depicted. We have given an illustration, 
on the precedin reduced from one 
of the viates 
represents a combat of two kni 


ts, on foot. 
The armour is partly covered 


| in the left-hand fi 
page, it is fluted. The 
the latter work, which it is uted coe of the shapes then in Use 


a surcoat; | temporary 
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ire it will be seen that 
elds will be noticed as 


But our best illustration is from @ con- 
drawing in the British Museum 
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retinue of the Bishop of Winchester, and | the whole armie were j. thousand and 
», the king’s almoner,* to | iij. hundred men. The Mayster of 
ig eS GL ahantvel mam, The ‘Mayer of the 
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about a village t the head-q 
of the army, and on the 
left of i show that the artist has 


over. nothing: a fortress in the dis- 
tance is taking part in the engagement with | 


"there 

are other similar pictures in the 
same volume, some of which supply details 
not so gay or not so clearly 
At folio 1 are two armies, each with a 
of musketeers three deep, a main 
pikemen eleven deep, and a third li 
musketeers three deep. The ca 
more distinctly shown than in the 
before us, as being men-at-arms in full 
armour, with lances. At folio 3 the drum- 
mers, fifers, and baggage and camp fol- No. 3. PIKEMAN. (Aug. IIL, f. 9.) 


lowers are shox a. ; 
The following account, from Grafton’s | whole number of the i were xiij. thousande. Thus in order of battayle the 
Chronicle, of the array in which Henry | hundreth; the leaders and of the | king rode to Sentreyla. steno 
VIII. took the field when he marched to} same were xix. hundreth men; and all| A little after we have a description 
the siege of Boulogne, will illustrate the these were rekened in the battaile, but of the king’s cam , which will illustrate the 
— good fightyng men there were not full ix. | other pictures of this MS. :— 
Dw ILD 


il 


He 





“The xxj. day of or when all 
thinges by counsayle bene ordered 
concernyng the order of battaile, the king 
passed out of the town of Calice pg | 
array of battaile, and toke the field. 
waren ~_ Ss forewarde and 
e 2 O armye 
were before in, as - 20 ess heard, 
t the king of his owne battaile made three 
ttailes after the fassion of the warre. 
The Lord Lisle, marshall of the hoste, was 
captain of the foreward, and under him 
three thousand men; Sir Rychard Carew, 
with three hundred men, was the right- 
Dery a to _—_ seme tor and the Le 
, Wi un men, was wing 
on the left hande; the scowrers and fore- 
ryders of this battaile were the Northum- 
berland men on light geldings. The Erle 
of Essex was licutenaunt-generall of the 
speres, and Sir John Pechy was vice- 
governour of the horsemen. Before the 
king went viij. hundred Almaynes, all in a 
plump by themselves. After them came 
the stan with the red dragon, next the 
banner of our ladie, and next after the 
banner of the Trinitie: under the same 
were all the kinges housholde servauntes. 
Then went the banner of the armes of 
Englande, borne by Sir Henry Guilforde, 
under which banner was the king himselfe, , 
with divers noblemen and others, to the ry 
number of three thousand men. The Duke No. 4. anquesuster. (Aug, IIT, f. 9) cus 
of s4 . y ‘ 
Was on The Lingos ft nena spall with | _“Thursedai, the fourth daye of August, cons, serpentine, Styles, and 
the Almaynes; in like wise on the right | the king, in good order of battaile, came | ayer Gennes for the savegard 
hande was Sir Edward Pournrnges, with | before the ity of tery wioe io camp | campo The king he himeal ee aad 
0 sixe hundred men wi © | his siege . Dow the . , with a , 
Ur wats. The Lord of Burgoynie, bier was environed with artillerie, as faw timber, d had great and 
vu}. hundred men, was wing on the ri 
hande; Sir William Canapten, with the © Afterwards Cardinal. i 
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Our next engravings, Nos. 3 and 4, are 
a wings in the — a 
and respectiv resent very clearly the 
half-armour won the pikeman and the 
arquebusier, and the weapons from which 
they took their name. 

In the reign of Elizabeth and James I. 
armour was ae very little worn; but 
every country knight and esquire 
a p= of armour, which usually hung in 
his hall over his chair of state, surrounded 
by corslets and iron hats, pikes and hal- 

cross-bows and long-bows, where- 
with to arm his serving-men and tenants, 
if civil troubles or foreign invasion should 
} we gear of the country into 


differs frein that of pre- 
elab:-ate ingenuities 
the fifteenth century 
with, and the extra- 
by which the armour 


F 


the thighs being protected 
the tuwilles in the form 
@ succession of ee lates (tassets 
cuisses) which reach © corslet to 


The civil war of the Great Rebellion 
offers a tempting theme, but we must limit 
ourselves to the notice that few, except 
ons og amg when acting as military 

_ever wore anything like a com- 


in the Tower armoury 
are still sometimes ted in armour 
in their monumental effigies. A breast 
ard back-plate over a coat, and a 


: 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE FOGGU. 


Tux death of this painter occurred on the 
26th of September, at the advanced ‘ee 
seventy-six, having survived his r 
brother, James, about nine years. Our 
obituary columns of 1860 contain a notice 
of the latter, which might almost stand as 
a record of the career of him whose decease 
we now chronicle ; forthe two brothers were 
so associated together in Art-work, that 
they cannot, and ought not, to be separated. 
In 1792 their father, whose political senti- 
ments seemed to have ineli towards 
republicanism, mi , with his family, 
to France, and se’ in Paris. There the 
sons entered the Académie, under the in- 
struction of a a painter of good 
reputation. About the year 1814 they 
returned to England to follow their profes- 
sion, generally working on the same can- 
vas, and that, in case, a large 
one; for the Foggos, like Haydon, held to 
the opinion that good and true Art could 
only be practised oa an extensive scale ; 
but in both instances they were doomed to 
disappointment, so far as regards public 
appreciation. The principal pictures painted 
by them were ‘Christian Inhabitants of 
Parga about to emigrate;’ ‘Christ con- 
founding the Rulers of the Synagogue ;’ 
‘The Entombment’—now the altar-piece 
of the French Protestant church, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand; ‘The Pool of Be- 
thesda;’ ‘Nathan reproving David ;’ 


of | ‘The Martyrdom of Anne Askew ;’ ‘ Na- 


leon signing the Death-warrant of the 

c d’Enghien ;’ and ‘ General Williams 
among the Inhabitants of Kars.’ The two 
brothers were contributors to each of the 
cartoon exhibitions in Westminster Hall, 
in 1843, 1844, and 1845; but they failed 
to attract such attention from the jud 
as to secure any one of the prizes a ed 
on these occasions respectively. Their 
works were rarely seen at the Royal 
Academy ; an institution which, if we re- 
member rightly, was not in much favour 
with them. 

In private life both brothers were held in 
high esteem for their general information, 
frank and kind manners, and,genial society. 
They held somewhat advanced opinions 
upon many of the political and social ques- 
tions of the day; and exerted themselves 
a various ways to obtain privileges for the 
people; for example, they founded the 
society for obtaining free access to the 
ee gs i Sipade to on 
society rge Foggo acted as secretary. 
In this public character they will, perhaps, 
be better a a oe as 
painters, thoug' undoubtedly pos- 
sessed talents ek ee less ostentatiously 
exercised, might have gained them distinc- 
tion in the annals of British Art. 





JOHN HORSBURGH. 

This engraver died at Edinburgh, on the 
25th of Septenien, in his seventy-ninth 
year. He was a pupil, with John Burnet 
and James Stewart, of the late Robert 
Scott, a ea and father of 
D. Scott and W. B. Scott, both Scottish 

ters of eminence. Mr. Horsburgh rose 
by h aie ee 
country. chief works are, a portrait 
of Mackay, the actor, in the character 
of ‘Baillie Nichol Jarvie,’ after Sir Wil- 
liam Allan; two portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, by Raeburn and Lawrence, respec- 
tively—the latter was engraved for the 
Art-Journal of 1858; Taylor’s much dis- 





PIERRE HEBERT. 


The French journals of the month of Oc- 
tober announced the death of this eminent 


pursued the study of that de ent of 
science, he would, no doubt, have distin- 

himself in it; but necessity, 
coupled with an innate love of the Fine 
Arts, induced him to turn his attention to 


sculpture. 
At the of twenty-one he entered the 
studio of Jacquot, a pupil of Bosio, where 


he employed his daysin modelling, and his 
evenings, long into the night, in working to 
sup himself. In 1830 he contributed 
to the exhibition of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts a bronze group. representing @ 
‘ Child playing with a Tortoise,’ which not 
very long ago was to be seen in the gallery 
of the Luxembourg. 

Hébert’s other principal works are, a 
statue, in bronze, of Olivier de Serres, 
a distinguished French iculturalist, 
erected in his native town, Villeneuve-de- 
Berg; ‘The River of Life,’ in marble; 
memorial statues of Gasparin, erected; at 
Orange; of Vanquelin, of Parmentier, of 
Boissy rw gH last placed at Anno- 
nay; and of Admiral Duperré,—his last 
work—erected very recently at La Rochelle, 
under the presidency of M. Rigau't de 
Genouilly, ch i of Marine. 
In 1849, Hébert obtained a medal of the 
third class; in 1853, one of the second 
class; and in 1855, the year of the first 
Paris International Exhibition, ‘‘ honour- 
able mention” was awarded to his three 
exhibited works,—the first three we have 

ken of. He has left behind him two 
children : @ son, Emile; and a daughter, 
Soe patiiine sameaiy toed naw 
are practising su y 
in the atélier of their father. , 





LUIGI POLETTI. 

The death of Signor Luigi Poletti, the 
celebrated Italian architect, occurred in 
Milan in -4 cone eg a 
the seventy-seven is age. 
last a pine the cesenataapiion of the 
church of St. Paul, in Rome, which the 
have completed in time 


city he has bequeathed his entire , 

ued, it is said, at about £16,000. 
syndic of Modena, however, has been ap- 
prised that the executors will not part 
with the 3 pa we until the is mn 8 

ition of independence, and that, in de- 
Poult of this—that is, the restoration of the 
old duchy of Modena—the bequest will be 
diverted to the city of Rome. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. — Parr XII. PARMA AND NAPLES. 
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ession on his counte- 
tor. 
inter in 

‘The Deposition from the Cross ’— Académie 


of the Académie are : 
harmony of light and colour most beautiful ; 
Scodella,’ representing the Holy Family 
Martyrdom of San Placido 





on their way into Egypt ; ‘ 








S ie 























and Sta. Flavia;’ and ‘Cur Saviour bearing His Cross,’ one of 
Correggio’s earlier works. 
armigiano (1504—1540), of whom we spoke briefly in the last 


when introducing his it, is represented in the 
by a‘ in <i pian fom. a scene ent oe. 
Bernard,’ painted by it is said, when at the ageof nineteen ; 


, of ‘The of the Virgin ;’ inti 
san HAs Margo CobSian s waka wade 








ST. JEROME. 
( Correggio.) 
merit; and by a graceful study of female heads. He is seen to | tables high 
in some 
choir of 
er com 
Tables of the 


attracted marked attention. It is a fine, massive figure, 
type, with a long beard and head of nae} 


g 


streaming in the wind: the “ law-giver” holds the two 


the churches of Parma, as in | and angrily to the and. 
Sta. Maria della Steccats, which he | where he was commissioned 
His seated figure of ‘ Moses | was adorning 
w,’ a portion of these paintings, has | Sta. Margaret, of 

CECILIA AND Sra. 
and is introduced on the following page. The figures 





above his head in the act of throwing them violently 
In the church of S. Giovanni, 
to paint a chapel while © 
e 
“Sie Boe 
our engravilgs, 
are elegantly 


haracterised by much suavity of expression. 


are two comp ositions, 
na, and Sta. Agatha, 


Lvora; the latter for ms one of 


the cu 
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STA. CECILIA AND STA. LUCIA. 
(Parmigiano.) 
inne ne vae called to Naples in 1325, to execute some frescoes | Messina, who had travelled into Flanders, and learned there, 
of Neapatign arabes. However this may be, we hear but little | from the followers of John Van Eyck, the art of oil-painting, 
ee artists, till a century later, when Autonello, of | was the means of introducing it into the southern cities of Italy. 
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several painters during the fifteenth century, 
of whom the best known aden © see ws time is Antonio Solario, 
commonly called Le Zingaro ( 4+ Ley witege ty > 
blacksmith ; and ag my sy to him a love-story similar to 
that told of Quentin Mateys, the blacksmith of Antwerp: he is 
sometimes en of as the ‘‘ Quentin Matsys of Naples.’ 
Giovanni Francesco Penni (1488—1528), a native of Florence, 
one of Raffaelle’s most distinguished scholars, 
— Biter nn oe — = g of Ii 
Fattore di o-—passed latter 0. ife in oo 
where he died. We ney com tn le aetaak bone the 


Naples produced 


Neapolitan schools, which subsequently included in its professional | distin 


roll Ribera, a Spaniard, Caravaggio, Luca Giordano, Salvator 
Rosa, Solimena, and some others less notable: the entire list, 
though extending into the eighteenth century, is not brilliant in 
names, yet these are numerous. 

The National Museum of Naples, called the ‘‘ Studj mage 
and also ‘‘ The Museo Borbonico,” possesses, in paintings, - 
tures, bronzes, and works of Art of all kinds, one of the most ex- 
tensive collections in Italy. The pictures alone number about 
nine hundred ; but ne ae ee noe: by far 
the larger portion consists of indifferent examples, serve only 





and his chief 


t in the Museum : of these the principal 
are ‘The Holy Family’ called the ‘Madonna ool Divino Amore; 
it shows esus sitting on irgin’s lap, and ine 

young Jeb the Boglid, chase muthet’ Micon anne 

arm of Jesus: an open archway in the distance is 

, attribute this work to Giulio Romano. Another 
the ‘Madonna della 








HELIODORUS DRIVEN OUT OF THE TEMPLE. 
(Solimena.) 


picture, but elegant in treatment, and beautiful in colour. 
) Annibal Carracci (1560—1609), of his fanrous 
‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ once the altar-piece in the church of 
in Parma, is also in the y- Of Carracci’s own 
us ‘ Dead Christ i 


be hy also seen to 
of ‘A Magdalen.’ But his 
the several nude female figures for 
: here it is a ‘ Danae,’ voluptuously 
by a mass of drapery at her feet 
wings, in an atti denotin 
; above her is a cloud, from which descends the “ golden 
” that classic writers tell us fell upon her. Domenichino 
1—1641) is specially represented by what Kugler calls “a 
tiful naive »” showing an angel defending a boy 
. ‘The Holy Family,’ by Sassoferrato 
i _in a naturalistic style. His picture is 
: Mary is represented at work with her needle, 


& 
ro 
- 
so 
4. 
aa 
z 


—o2 
se 
13 





J ‘is at the 
anes so 
finish, 


Sinpainted with great oue and atination fo 
is wi care and a 
4 in somewhat fusble. 

We out of the museum and find our way to the church of 
Ges Nuovo, or Trinita Maggiore, to notice a subject by Francesco 
Solimena (1657—1747), almost the last painter of the Neapolitan 
school ‘whose works are held in any repute. wed ppg 
which he realised a very considerable fortune, abound in Naples 
joining country. He painted both sacred and secular 
é | se rd the church just mentioned 
is his large fresco, ‘ ODORUS DRIVEN OUT OF THE TEMPLE,’ 
engraved on this page. In this work he seems to have attempted 
to rival Raffaelle’s great pi of the same incident, but no com- 

ison can be instituted between the two compositions. to 
: ena has the merit of boldness of design, and of much spirit 
in the action of the qualities thet chesnctaciae meet of 

ition of the dramatis 
is more scenic and 
JaMES DAFFORNE. 


his works, for he had a facile pencil,—while the 
the chiar’-oscuro is affective; but the di 
persone is somewhat formal, and the 
ornamental than dignified. 
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with 
is means, 
pictures of 


pirit of 
erroneous idea of his works 


very strong. calm, 


pon the world as con- 
sum 


P. >. 
ups is the third, 
hich the § 
urning torch of know- 
is on the point of illu- 
other statuettes 


Ih by 
of the : 
le;’ the third, ‘Th 
in w 


a series which he calls the Histo 
four z 
e fourth, ‘Human 


ity, illustrated 


groups form 
of Humani 
first, ‘The Bi 
‘ iS) 
— 
ve she has wrested from Brute 


Fraternity,’ 


In conclusion, we would 


of resemblance 


= onan 


fth 
n the commencement of this notice, refer- 


ius stands u 
of Br 
at her feet; in one 


Brute Forco—a Herculean fi 


of these 
va bod of William Blake, and of B. R. 


3 her other, the b 


f the earth ; 


ead] 
0 
worthy in the history of Art; that is to 


iumph of Light,’ 


queror 
Haydon. 


‘say, of 


the 


e, together also 
5 


would eay, therefore, 


grouping together 


wing, and of 
‘fe and 


Idly painting 


an 
of bone and sinew, in tke true Ruben- 


a power of drawi 
masses of 
f 


power 0 


great Flemish 
power of colouring, 
pression in his heads ; 


“mannerism,” but 


ue manner, not to say 
he falls far short of the 


esq 


admitted that his forms 
refined in colour and cha- 


racter than are those of Rubens. 


2e283% ae 
Page 


ene : 


life and 
a. vunted 


in the personal 
his eage~ 


ey ex 
y more 


y 
in 


our and 
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8 cil 
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wilt 


ee 
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and in individual 
are 
oe 
adv 
in 
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they were the transcripts 
tame 
origi- 


ey 
beings 


er-scer, and which donb 
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beheld b: 
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by 


t was my 
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it of | Civilisation, a sublime and 
of this | female 


*the 
t o'clock in | Light; 
off the 


study 
Subseq 
studio are the white 
them, in each 


to, shutting 


reforred 
ive o Lite gazed 


A 


fantastic, or startlingly horrible 


ition, as almost to appear a reality of some | the d 


arran, 
posi 
extraordinary 


d of 


en 
screens already 
corners of the room. 


ged as to effect of light, and shade, and { tiller o 


At the 


infanticide, who, mad- , 
, has just slain her little | action; a 


an insane 
7 eee 


iege of | blood, 


si 
limbs in a 


cook the 


over‘a few poor embers, | that 
a third, 
her 
throug! 
their romantic or 


to 


dened b. 


hout | althongh it rast 


bed, 
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ye seth seve 
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reading | 
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the beauty 
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must be considered simply to represent the the it 
one, 80 far as the traffic is concern concerned, and con- 
peer at this point no fresh accommodation 
s acquired .by,the substitution of a safe and 
beautiful new Vridge for one that could aspire to 
neither safet; uty. But, it is not thus 
with the Ho Viaduct. This isa true Lon- 
don inner vat long and very urgently 
néeded, based aaa nm the exigencies of 
, and  béing ex: with masterly skill. 
_ The object has. been ¢ to a nearly. level 
viaduct over the deep dip at the .astern end of 
Holborn Hill, thus to form a noble new. street 
in the Une of. Maibern costuands, sad with thie 
new main thoroughfare to associate of 
streets, either quite new, or old ones Enfinitely 
improved. Of this magnificent viaduct Mr. Hay- 
wood himself is .: once the engineer and archi- 
pity and in either capacity, or rather in the two- 
fold capacity of architect and ergineer, in the 
happiest unity of both sentiment and action, Mr. 
Haywood, in the works of this viaduct, and in 
his plans of arrangements for ail the associated 
street-improvements, has shown himself tobe 
indeed a master of his art... For awhile, from 
various causes, in some particulars the system 
of new and» improved streets must await 
com: until certain obstacles and diffi- 
culties shall. have been overcome. .. But the 
main line of the viaduct and the streets to the 
north of it are wow advancing towards 
completion, and the whole constitutes a wer 
grand improvement on the largest scale. : 
maee course, the science of tho oh a 
has been exhgusted in the. working out , the 
details of the, . The most perfect, as.it 
is the most ambitious, portion of the viaduct js 
the great bridge which crosses . F: on 
Street obliquely. «Constructed of iron, and the 
of a far higher,character 
than ;has been intro- 
ae similar structure, . this 
is carried on, twelve 


capitals of these piers are of 

granite,, with ‘foliage _ in 

; are of Cornish ite .un- 

a mpc base-mouldings of the 

lack granite of Guernsey. . Above two ofthe 

shafts, on each, 

and for” ma ensnes which, are so 

ets to razge} e@ parapets of . the 

The , statues, in bronze, eight feet 

high me ‘Art, Science, Commerce, and 

meee cast by Elkington, 

Brindly, and Bursill. 

The rich iron sespll- work of the, opandrele of 

; SmgEiion eaatnaea ase, heiiis 

sition, are adorned with the heraldic 

of the City, the armorial 

full ranpng: in bold re 


bly aoe 
ily spo 
far tS 


wo toe lore of the vacack ei 


there rise elevated plinths 





“loftly, and, withi 
ts of steps ,leading up \fronr 


» Close .to 


» Sachi is the Farringdon Street Viaduct-bridge. 
Of; the un and wonders of this, 
enterprise we forbear to speak. . But of what is 
visible above'ground we may say, with strictest 
justice, that it.would be an ur to any cil 
and we may add, that our Queen, when 
opened this viaduct, could not fail to feel su- 


premely proud of it. 


—)——— 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


—— se « 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
IN THE SEPULCHRE. 
M. Claxton, Painter. » §&. Smith, Engraver. 


An artist who produces a picture of this | 
character almost necessarily, lays himself | 
open to com with the work’ of the | 
old Italian painters, who made such sub- 
pert their constant , practice... This,.how- 
ever, is not our object ;. nor “would it, be 
right to:institute such. discussion in ac 
that differ,-though ‘they may be said 
alike, without considering the Sacred 
Art of ‘the present day must, from the 
very circumstances in which we live, and 
the feelings which animate ‘us, ‘receive a 
complexion in many dissimilar to 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Awmsens.—A series of twelve decorative 


ee 


Lisson. ae have received 


Reilly, 
‘rae tain ming the lag seta 

the a of the Low Countries are 
re 
«,Municu.—The report—to which we made 
reference in our last. number—that the. bP of 
Bavaria had e the possessor. of M. Chena- 
vard’s large picture of the ‘ Divina, “sf 
turns out to be incorrect. . A 


that recognisable in the pictures of a period | ped 


when the Church seems to have been the 
leading idea of the majority of artists, and 
how they might,best, serve. her interests, 
through those wae ongeyes them, —_ 
chief desire... « . 
He is a bold man who, except under the 
influence of a direct “‘ commission,” would 
undertake such a subject as Mr. Marshall 
Claxton has accomplished in’ the picture 
here engraved. He deserves credit for the 
attempt, no less than for the manner in 
which. he nee Psy vs ce pw saiy The 
disposition of the figure o dead Christ 
is so far novel, that we do not remember 
it treated in a similar way in any picture 
by an old master; that is,with the 
in a half- recumbent and ‘the head 
resting on a raised block of stone, while in 
the te wpe The drawing, moreover, of 
: oe hg se 48 
express.on , well-developed ; arrange- 
ment of the drapery is simple, natural, and 
oe eng The pep of the 
wn to eir places 
——— by the tomb is poetical; one, 
os if inagony. of at the fearful sight, 
FS tr to hide it from her. » There is = 
ce in‘ the ssouping of these 
How 4 far the introduction of the o jéote 
identified with the Ortieifixion—the crown 
of thorns, the mock-sceptre of reeds, the 
sponge, and the admissible, so 
far ag the scriptural narrative wérrants, is 
doubtless Dpicnsble;, but, they form a 
kind of « composition which is 
pictorially valuable. 

- Claxton’s liberality has made: the 
saticn the : of this interesting 
work : he recently presented it to the Mu- 
seum at South Kersifgton,“where it forms 
one—and not the least attractive—of the 
ornaments of the Picture Gallery. 


| 





out, by the late Hippolyte Flandrin; 

bn ee + by he: brother, 

church of St. Germain-de-Prés: 

tively ‘The Ascension of 

and lrhe Preis the Last J 

ig previous 
H. Fiandrin : 


ee 
cop 
contained two aye ye 
’s Entry into into Jerusalem,’ 
and ‘Christ led to Crucifixion.’—Five coloured 
busts, the work of M. Cordier, have been added 


to the Anthropologi ical in the museum of 


the. Jardin.des Plantes. , 


represent . re- 
ay ide onmeiee s oree.® oung Kabyle, 
ome I woman, and e famale of 


the Geenk Kichipel 
eet ia ibe clip, ax tas plea ot Tine. As 
in Te 24 
the Viceroy and Govepase-Geneeal pees 
the Earl of Mayo was. accom Q nye 
Countess. The exhibition was in Auck- 
land House, the Punjab girls’, one of the 
finest and best situated in Simla, with a grand 
view ofthe Himalayas. More than three hundred 
pictures, in oils and in water-colours, were con- 
tributed ; and Sir Henry Durand, Vice-President 
of the Art-union, a to which it seems 
the exhibition owes its said, in addressing 
Lord Maye, tas is palsl oh oomber, and beauty 
of design: and, execution, the collection is far 
euperior bo. ast of Met year, and the judges 
found .considerable difficulty in coming to a 
of the society 
should be given. After ue consideration the 
auem awards, amon <thise, eure made) _ 
_ medal to Col. G. R. Brown, for a 
in oil ; three silver medals for oil-pic- 
Pires to Dr. De Fubeck, of 3 and.a 
silver medal to Major Fane. first medal 
was awarded to a lady who preferred to remain 
anon : 8 was Sen a weper-ouiews Gaeeee 
The y-contributors were numerous, and 
works by no means the least important in the 
collection. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PSOPLB.) 


O’er ell the pleasant land.” 


By 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


No. TX.—MELBOURNE HALL. 


ELBOURNE 
HALL,which 
we have this 
month chosen 
f as one of our 
hme series, is inte- 
: - , ma 
| itscuriousand 
+ unique gar- 
dens 
than from the 
house ; but it 
inits 
istorical as- 
sociat ions, 
and 
nection with 
famous fami- 
lies, a larger 
share of im- 
rtance than 
alls to the 
lot of many 
more preten- 
tious places. 
It is to the 
history of the 
“Home,” and 
its charming 
and curious 
er (which are 
iberally and wisely 
opened to the public 
on certain days in theé 
week) that we purpose 
to direct attention. 
Melbourne itself— 
from which the title 
of Viscount Melbourne is derived, as well as 
iving city of Melbourne, in our far- | 
mn of Australia, takes its name— 
is a small manafacturing and market town in 
ire, being situated on the border of 
Leicestershire, in the valley of the Trent. It is 
only eight miles from Derby, from which 
place it is conveniently reached by a branch 
railway. It is, therefore, now, since the open- | 
ing of this line of railway, of easy access from 
that great centre of railway traffic. The town 
contains some y manufactories of silk 
and Lisle-thread gloves, figured lace, &., for 
which it is much noted ; and it is also well | 
It is but seven miles from famous Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch: the splendid ruins of the grand old | 
castle of the Zouches are among the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque in the kingdom—Kenil- | 
worth ay excepted. It is within some | 
miles of Calke Abbey, the elegant seat | 
ohn Harpur Crewe; and not much | 
from Donnington Park, the seat of the | 
Marquis of Hastings; and Staunton Harold, | 
charming residence of Earl Ferrers. In. | 
the whole district, turn in whatever direc- | 
we may, is full of interesting and beau- 


bourne was from very early times a royal 
manor, and was granted by King John to Hugh 
Beauchamp, but within a short period it again 
reverted to the Crown. By Henry IIT. it was, 
in 1229, granted to Philip de Marc, from whom 
it again passed into the sovereign’s hands. 
The manor and castle were afterwards held by 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, brotherto Edward 1., 
and passed to his son, Thomas, by whom they 
prey me at King Edward IT., who granted 
them to Robert de 


olland. This was 
summoned to parliament as a baron, Bat having 





rather | 


its con- | 


joined in the insurrection, he surrendered him- 
self at Derby, and was ultimately beheaded for 
igh treason, and his estates were confiscated. 

were then held by Henry, Earl of Lan- 
caster, who had a grant of a market, &c.; and 
they continued attached to the Karldom and 
Duchy of ang sd yearn hp they were | 
iven by King James to of Nottingham, | 
Se acs eleoade surveyed ams to Ge eal 


of eaatingtes, from whom they passed to the 
of Hastin 





Min th fie 

In the reign of Henry V. the country around | 
the royal manor and castle of Melbourne sent | 
many warriors to the battle of Agincourt ; and 
although it may be a question whether the hills | 
in the neighbourhood, which are called “ Derby | 
Hills” to this day, or those in the Peak, at. 


the castle, which, however, is said to have been 
ano oy, order % Margaret, queen — 
H ‘ t was, it seems, repaired 

Edward IV., and in Henry VIII.’s reign Z| 
said to have been in “ reparation.”’ In 
the reign of Elizabeth, Earl of Shrewsbury 
was governor of the castle, which, when it 
came into the hands of the Huntingdons, was 











MELBOURNE HALL: 


long held om lease | ~ —. — 

property o @ family. 

an old Derbyshire family, 

y principally at ‘ Tusley, March 
Pinxton, 


ton, and 

aces. The head of the family, in the 

forty- year of the reign of Edward IL, was | 
Hugh Coke, son of Robert Coke. His eldest son, | 


the north 
the batlad, 
“ Recruit me Cheshire and 
And Derby Tray beptnyey moped 
No marry’d man or widow's son : 
For no widow’s curse shall go with me. 


end of the county, are intended in 


sig 

was i 
eek ta 
in the custody 
this time Si 


Ralph Shirley was governor of 


MELBOURNE HALL: THE GARDENS, 


suffered to fall into decay, and there is now 
age eek Cape © ene 


The Bishops of Carlisle had formerly a 
and a park at Melbourne, and occasi ly re- 
sided there, the palace being near the church 
and tolerably close to the castle, and on the site 
of what is now Melbourne Hall, which, after 


——- 


THE YEW TUNNEL. 


Thomas, was the direct ancestor of Sir John 
Coke, the first of the family who settled at 
Melbourne. Sir John, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his learning, was succes- 
i of Rhetoric Cambridge, 
, Master of the Court of 

uests, Secretary of State to King Charles L., 
for several years a member of Parliament, 
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him, sir? 
had been a man’s tailor, 


? 
Feeble. I will do my good will, sir; youcan have no 


more. 
Falstag. Well said, woman’s tailor: well said, 
Feeble! wilt, be as valiant as the 
wrath dove, or most magnanimous mouse.— Prick 
the woman's tailor well, master Shallow; deep, master 


From what is visible, through the open 
window in. Feeble’s shop, the ; 
outside is the prelude to w has 
in the Justice’s apartment. 5 

the round of the town 


: ‘;” 


this may be, is to be 
of various kinds lie on the table for selection. 
Some discusaion a) i 


: | there are in 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tux Axt-JOouRNAL. I 
ART-EDUCATION IN STUTTGARDT. 


that prod 
those ~vho are about to frame for 
C new or extended Syste of ied ery 
e compulsory system ° i 

S achools are universally w aded. | j 

ere is a mixture of Catholic and Protestant 
population, varying in relative i 
throughout the country ; and the religious in- 
struction of the members of the two branches of 
Christian faith appears to be zealously carried 

or inaterial incon 


those who would work out a 
for England, as it i 
= obey tr notice a few featar 
; present object is to notice a few features 
connected with Art and technical education 


from information most 

afforded y President Von Steinbeis and 

Bauer, ead : eae ay he gg 
, tea of engra , &e., i und. 
technical Art ed i 


the care of Dr. Von Steinbeis, to whose efforts, 
since 1851, much of the educational 
of the is due. There is also a Poly- 
technic tion, in whi various advanced 
branches of Art and Science are taught, by 
eminent professors, at a very trifling cost to 
the students. ‘This institution contains s ious 
lecture and class-rooms, and possesses collections 
of models and drawings for the various schools 
of engineering, design, architecture, and mecha- 
nics ; also an excellent chemical 1a’ Sat 
is supported almost entirely by the State, and is 
i ent of the Industrial Museum presided 
over by Dr. Von Steinbeis.-* « ~ 
The Art and technical schools 
the provinces are connected with, arid under the 
inspection of, this latter establishment ; of these 
the provincial towns and villages 
vorpal 9 with 228 masters and 7,000 


the school is situated. 
This rule also applies to the payment of the 
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London, in 1823. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARAOTER. 
No. LEXXIX.—WILLIAM'’GALE. 
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young ladies, in a woody landscape, in earnest conversation ; and 
‘The Exile’—a French refugee seated in a small room with La 
Presse newspaper in his hand. Both are most charmingly executed, 
but the latter, in subject and delicate manipulation, might be 
owned by Meissonier without compromising his almost unrivalled 
talents. It would onl eo g the above remarks were we 
to comment upon the cabinet-pictures sent by Mr. Gale to 
the Academy in 1858: ‘The Sorrowful Days of Neg, spa 
‘The Happy Days of a — and ‘Two Lovers 
whispering by an Orchard- :” all of aS 
In 1859 we find him still pursuing the same course of 
— , in ‘Little Grandmamma,’ exhibited at the British 
from 


tution; and in ‘Grace Harvey’s Visit to the Sick Child,’ | preclud 


yn a Two Years Ago ; ‘ Love thy Mother, Little One ;’ 
é " your Queen !”’’ hung in the Royal 


inale ‘pistuse in: each of these two 


eries made up the 
complement of Mr. Gale's exhibited 


works in the year following : 


“B= 


Drawn by W. J. Alien.) 


In the autumn of 1862 Mr. Gale visited the Holy Land, makin 
Jerusalem his head-quarters. The 
current of his Art-conceptions, for 

series of pictures of Eastern life and sacred subjects which 
have formed the staple of his subsequent labours. A second 
visit to the same deeply interesting country in 1867, when he 
located himself selnaigalty at Nazareth and Tiberias, confirmed 
him in the course he had taken. His works now assumed a more 
important and a higher tone: the first of these, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1863, is a scene which had become somewhat 
familiar to us through preceding works, of other artists, ‘The 
Jews’ Place of Wailing, in Jerusalem: ’ it bears the impress of 
Mr. ranger ae wagner of a We find in our 
catalogue e Academy ibition of the followi notes 
of approval appended to his ‘Turtle-doves, Taiaeien,’ and 
‘Syrian Fellahin seep 2 ’ the latter suggested by the scrip- 
tural “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, ‘Out of Egypt have I called 


omy Fagan or | turned the 
period commenced 


“SICK, AND IN PRISON.” 
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namely, ‘ Mother and Child,’ in the Institution ; and ‘ Columbus 
in Chains,’ in the Academy: the latter picture an historical 
incident admirably treated and elaborate in fini 

We that Mr. Gale, on his journey into Italy, to which 
reference has been made, did not pass through Germany without 
transferring to his sketch-book something that arrested his 
attention by the way. Probably two pictures, exhibited in 1861, 
owe their origin to this continental trip: one, ‘ A German Flower- 
Girl,’ in the British Institution; the other, ‘Land Leben,’ in the 
Academy; where at the same time he exhibited ‘Eyes to the « 
Blind,’ ‘The Father’s Blessing,’ and ‘ Naples in 1859.’ We have 
yet so many subsequent pictures to mention that our limited space 
es comment on these. For the same reason we must 4 
over, with the simple enumeration of their titles, his productions 
of the year i only ; 
‘ After the S 


iately followi Agape 
panish,’ the head and of a Spanish female—both 
in the British Institution; ‘God’s Messenger,’ ‘ Autumn,’ ‘ The 
Sick Wife,’ and ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ all in the Academy. 


{ Bagraved by F. Wentworth. 


g | my Son.’” Of four pictures exhibited OY im in the Academy, in 
1865, one of the most prominent was ‘ 


 BARTIMEUS,’ now 
the property of Thomas E. Walker, Esq., of Thistle Grove, 
Brompton, to whom we desire to offer our acknowledgments for the 
facilities he afforded us for engraving it. The group is skilfully 
mage while the face of the young girl is an eloquent appeal 
on behalf of her afflicted parent. The ies are painted in » 
remarkably rich tone of colour; and the quality of it, as ex- 
pressed on the massive walls of Jericho, is well maintained. 
Another of this year’s works, by no means inferior to that just 
described, is an illustration of the passage,—-‘‘ A woman having an 
alabaster box of very reper ointment.” The figure is of con- 
siderable size, and would, perhaps, have oo pe power if b geome 
in a less elaborate manner ; but, as was said in our Journa at the 
time, ‘‘the artist has gained a quiet and tender expression well 
in Keeping with the act of affection whereon the woman is intent. 
The colour is marvellous for its lustre.” . 
Of the two pictures exhibited by Mr. Gale at the Academy in 
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1866, we much preferred the smaller, entitled ‘ Nearing Home: 

ee tng te Re er a 
main e of 

soe ate Se oeees cee oe 

‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’ the solitary 

1867, was hung so high that it was impossible to 

j t upon it; and we, unfortunately, had 

seeing it in the painter’s studio, as was the case wi 

From the distance at which we looked at it in the Academy, its 

gens ce was favourable: the subject, however, i i accessories, 
to do it ample justice, would test the ability i i the artist's visit to Nazareth. 

Haydon’s version is, perhaps, the best picture painted i Jesus, who is removing a wooden plough from a 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) BLIND BARTIMEUS. { Engraved by t. Wentworth. . os 
distant part of the shop, is that of a young man of agreeable but ‘The Return of the Prodigal, wee calle eae 
serious t: it is drawn in an easy, unaffected manner, yet has | the :ment have poner eel is = oe } howev 
dignity. His mother watches his movement with loving i smaller works are, this, other | 
while Joseph is laboriously sawing 4 piece of timber. 
composition is well t ther, while our reverence for 
the sacred character of the chief actor in the scene is in no way | 
eT ee familiar manner in which the whole is set a 

‘Sick, aND mn Prisow,’ is engraved from a emall, but well- | for colour, and great 
painted picture, hung this year in the Academy. The contagion We may note that ae 
of the two figures is excellent, the pose effective and touching, movement Mr. Gale joined the 
and the heads are really fine studies full of expression. A large | holds a captain s commission. 
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THE LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL. 


i e agreeable duty. 
was “ uncovered” in the presence of about two- 


undred ing friends 


Proctor, long famous as 
ryan Cornwall,” the only renowned contem- 
now mang of 1 Hunt) and Mrs. 8. 
. both of whom were his personal friends. 
Our readers are aware that this project origi- 
nated in the Art-Journal ; its editor, Mr. 8. C. 
Hall, when writing a “memory” of Leigh 
t, learned with dismay that there was no 
the grave in which he lay, in the 
“ decorated” cemetery at Kensal 

He printed these lines :— 
to all who knew him, 


do both—they will be his monument—more 
ing than any of ‘piled-up stones’—and 
e his name for ever among the 


though rors ere : 

Vv y; 

work; Sad Gis nanemant, of 

ving, been erected 

the most graceful, genial, 

and popular of British essa and critics, 

whose own line best is character,— 

“« Write me as one that loves his fellow-men,”— 

of whom it was said by one of his many friends, 

Lord Lytton,— 


“ He had that first requisite of a good critic—a good heart ;” 
to whose merits Macaulay bore earnest testi- 
mony ; and who was thus described by Thomas 
“Hie is « man of the most indispu isputably su 

worth—a man of jus in a very steict 
sense of that word, and in all the senses which 
it bears or implies ; of brilliant varied gifts, of 
yof clearness, lovinguess, truth. 

: 0 


t; 
only by 


mos on Pg ivate 
even exem: % 
< cae Gis ok to ele ee 
those who have not seen him, or seen him from 
re sae 
To these we may now add that of Lord 
the side of his grave 


onthe 10th af October, oF er edits 
wis teeta crac eeeanel at te oaa bon 


* An addition has been made to it becriptions 
among the commitee by Incuting, the pchase 


the brick expenses attendant on 
the ern in tac, eeryg included—the entire 
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fe 
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contribution to the intellectual education of our 
race.” 


It is, as will be seen, a simple monument: 
on one side isan inscription, underneath “ the 


one of ‘ the dates of 
birth and death,—October 19, 1784; A 28, 
1859,—and on another his own memorable line 
—‘ Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 
Monuments far more sum 
porn Aero me etinalic 
is, in its pure simplici 
as we believe ae pecuedl 
himself. 


his 








Jar of from Mount H ” (the title of | dead; and those 
te eee : 
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THE CAPABILITIES 
OF THE 


ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK, 


Wuere and what, may our readers inquire, 
are the Alexandra Palace and Park? By what 
ious mgr or b ry colossal 
impertinence, are a@ name 
which a with such force to the loyal 
admiration oy eee ye ones _ on 
one of the cry er e 
oe those forlorn wastes, entered by gates 
designed in a = which might be justly cha- 
racterised as the poor-law Renaissance,’ and 
with disconsolate little newly planted 
trees, each containing about enough timber and 
lop to make a -sized besom? Even if 
such be the case, we would speak with for- 
bearance, and with a desire to recognise all 
capabilities of future shade and grace. Any 
open spot within the enceinte of our vast metro- 
politan province of brick and mortar has a posi- 
tive, or, more properly speaking, a tive, 
sanitary value. From the protection of Ken- 
nington Park. or of Paddington Green, to the 
removal of Middle Row, Holborn, every attempt 
to open ventilating areas in the dense hive of 
the metropolis merits ungrudging support. 

In fact the steady, secular, growth of the 
largest European city is so rapid as to make 
the question of the best mode of maintaining 
the respirable quality of the one 
of primary social importance. The annual 
rate at which the metropolitan population in- 
creases is such as to double the total amount 
in rather less than forty years; so that, unless 
some unforeseen check should occur, London, 
at the close of the present century, will contain 
— _—_ = millions of cain a 

emand on the respiratory supply furnished by 
the atmosphere has never yet boat made in the 
history of man. It is, therefore, of the first 
importance to secure, wherever practicable, 
ee, spaces, as lungs for this great 


capi 

Of all such localities, whether we regard the 
relaxation and pleasure of the visitants, or the 
— chemical — on the constitution of the 
air, there is not another, existing, projected, or 
possible, which has the woapetilitien of the 
noble estate on which H. R. H. the Princess of 
Wales has bestowed her loved and honoured 
name. Occupying the summit and the slopes 
of Muswell Hill, one of the chain of picturesque 
eminences that divide the basin of the Lea from 
that of the Brent, it commands a ramic 
view of an extent, and of a beauty, is rare 
even in our own picturesque country. Four 
hundred acres of fine old grass-land, studded 
with noble trees, watered, at the foot of the 
eastward slope, by the patriotic work of Sir 
Hugh Middleton, require but slight service 
from the florist and the landscape-gardener to 
convert them into a scene of ee oa, - 
ye beauty. On the a va hill, looking 

own on every form o ulating slope, 
shady dell, and 1 far- ing distance, stands a 
substantial, well-built, highly-decorated build- 
ing, which covers beneath its weather-tight 
roof no less than nine acres of land. A noble 
central hall, nine hundred feet in length, is 
crossed by three transepts. A lantern rises at 
each lateral intersection, and a lofty cupola 
in the centre. Flooring, painting, glazing, 
gilding, are all complete, and the solitary 
watchman who tends that palace of the Jinns 
has not discovered a single drop of water 
penetrating either the admirable roof or the 
w "Wo hate spoken of the park-lik 

e have spoken o! e -like scenery, 

cal ofan nn al wee ae 
verted into a sweep of naturally ornamental 
aye almost without a rival for its beauty, 

ut the chief charm of the is yet un 
West of the building, and rising on a gentl 

i —which is, this momen 





a low thick hedge of holly, pillared by noble 
oaks, flanks a grand Saeenle cauaualion 
@ noble view over the slope which descends 
rapidly from the prickly barrier. Very few such 
are mA found within the island : , 
sturdy, well-grown trees, not marked by the 
hollow bolo and distorted limba of extreme ol 
age, but in very prime of vegetable man- 
hood. Turning at right angles at the end of 
this semi-aven a scene for a lover's 
fancy—the walk skirts a rapid descent, clothed 
with turf of that silky fineness that denotes 
long and careful garden-culture, and set with 
a labyrinth of trees, each one of which is a 
study in itself. A noble cedar of Lebanon— 
there is a tradition that Linnzus himself planted 
cedars in the neighbourhood—rises in a gro 
of spires like a fore-shortened Gothic 
An oak, which, from its perfect and unusual 
ee ee Oe ee 
a sapling close at hand, has a bole of some 
16 feet girth, rising for 24 feet before it breaks 
into branches. Towering Scotch firs look down 
upon their coniferous brother from a yet 
loftier height. Such a sloping, sheltered, ro- 
would have 


mantic lawn, the very 
soul of Bacon. 

i in, to avoid green-houses 
kitchen-garden, the walk is bordered by 


as perfect in its giant symmetry as 
have just admired. Then one of the cypress 
family, that rare species—some two hundred 
ears old—in this country, of which the spiny 
ves, emulating the deciduous habit of di 
ee ak tren aaa 
en, monarch we come 
u oe gignatle chestnut, which seems as if, 
Tike the frees once in the of Eden, no 
touch of iron had ever fallen upon its limbs. 
Twining and bowing branches to the 
very and rise again—resting, not root- 
ing—to emulate the vegetable peristyle of the 


banyan. 

This un faned haunt of the British dryads, 
who may we Regent ont non casas 
Caractacus hi is not without appropriate 
inhabitants. The elms which form an avenue 
shading the northern terrace-walk, bear 
dwellings of a colony of rooks, whose ancestcrs 
have reigned in this airy polity 


i 


g 


tioning cry, or 
completes the illusion of the scene. At five 
miles distance from London the visitor seems to 
be fifty miles from a city. : 

We of this spot almost with the affec- 
tion which an adventurous navigator entertains 
for some new-found island, or the desert pilgrim 
for an oasis. It is a discovery. How many men 
in London know of or or grove from 

visit to spot? No description can 
produce the effect on the imagination hich is 
the result of such a visit. 

One thing is certain. We cannot afford 
a a a ETT pe 
ten i 0! ue 
fended, wioed inrond of the builder must, at any 


B 


especially 
Jondon, than by aiding, in any manner, the 
rag argh great capabilities of Alex- 
andra Park. An outlay comparatively 
seems only to be necessary in order to 
the spot worthy of its royally bestowed name. 
It would be difficult to say more in any lan- 


It would be im to say more in 
i an oe bee ot te 


u 


the lish tongue, 
—_—— 
LEIGH HUNT. 
October 19,1784. +~—~—=—-—=—October 29, 1809, 


Betwsen unnoted birth and service crown’d 
The way lies fair and good, 

From leafy Sout'gut to the reverend ground 
That the dust of Hood. 

Much like his life the day that saw us there: 

Some trouble and some fill’d the air, 
Some roughness and some 

The waning year was conscious of its end; 


D: ing, we thought of lofty souls, by death 
Uplift beyond our star, 
Delivered the doubts of mortal breath, 


Translated, and afar. 


Our vanish’d friend we almost saw and heard ; 
though frail and bow’ i 


avy the 
Companion’d by 
The sunshine and 
he, exalted shove wenly strife, 
His immaterial way. Ep Oxi. 
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' will occasionally be found in literature, as in 
these two volumes have a 


highly as Durer’s works are estimated in this 
country, no detailed history of his life and 
works has hitherto been given to us: this 
hiatus in our Art-literature each author desires 
to fill up; and between the two, the reproach 
that might attach to England, on the score of 
ve an artist whom she admires, is taken 
us. 


We have written “between the two” be- 
h engaged on the same subject, 

both writers have approached it under some- 
what different feelings and with different views : 
the result is that what may be lacking in the 
one volume will be found in theother. Place 
d la Dame ! not only on the score of gallantry, 
but also because Mrs. Heaton’s volume is more 
pretentious, larger, more richly illustrated, and 
more comprehensive as a life-history. The 
lady has made ample use, but not beyond what 
seems — of the materials within her 
; while Mr. Scott has designedly com- 

his within a comparatively limited 


. Heaton divides her story into three 

: the first is a most interesting biogra- 

ical account of Durer; the -second,' though 
she “ does not pretend to deal with the hidden 
mysteries of his Art,” is entirely devoted to a 
ey go of his — Her remarks 
w due appreciation o: master’s jua, 
and a fine Qecrimination of colons” Cone 
ing Durer’s designs with the more peace- 
intelligent productions of the great 

Italian painters, she remarks that “the secret 
of Durer’s strength lies further from the sur- 
face, and requires more of intellectual and ima- 
ive effort in its study, than that of any of 
Italian masters. is work is always 


talian 
transcendently good, but that it is also most 
beautiful will only be 


m was Durer's, w k one l- 
| 0 wes that of cur own Willian 2, 
that of the Belgian Wiertz. The third 
of Mrs. Heaton’s book is occupied with 
journal and last of Durer. No 
more worthy tribute in a li form, to 
memory could be offered than this 
oe ene s 
copies of many of his 
choicest engravings, in addition to samasens 


ts. 

Mr. Scott’s more modest book will be valued 
by those to whom the other may not be ac- 
cessible. As a matter of course he travels over 
much of the same ground as his cotemporary 
writer, but his narrative is more concise. 
Nearly one-third of the contents of the work is 
devoted to an appendix, containing an ample 
pon rH ey 51 of Durer’s engravings of 
every with a list of his pictures, portraits, 
drawings, sketches, &c., &c. To the collector 
= list, which must have entailed much labour 








ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Epnorsvrenu. — Mr. Ha 


the Trustees Academy and in the National 
<a being desirous, as we intimated 
recently, to commemorate their appreciation of 
their master, have r2solved, with the sanction 
of the family, to erect a monument over his 
grave in the Warriston © . The monu- 
ment will be in the form of a handsome slab of 
grey Sicilian marble, with an alto-relievo head 
of white marble in medallion, and an appro- 
te inscription underneath. The subscri 
Son intrusted the commission to their fellow- 
student, Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., the 
sculptor of the admirable bust at present in the 
library of the Royal Scottish Academy, and, 
which, we believe, will shortly be im our 
National Gallery. The influence of Scott- 
Lauder’s ing seems to have been remark- 
ably favourable on Scottish artiste, as may be 
seen by the positions already attained by so 
many of his pupils, amongst whom may be spe- 
cially mentioned Herdman, Pettie, n, 
Hutchison, Cameron, Peter Graham, M‘Whir- 
ter, M‘Taggart, Chalmers, the Burrs, &c. 
Rarely have qualifications requisite for a Fine- 
Art teacher been so happily combined as in the 
case of the lamented Scott-Lauder ; and it is 
gratifying to find there will be such a becoming 
tribute to his memory. 

Hamitron.—An ¢ memorial has been 
erected near the village of Cadzow, in honour 
of the late Duke of Hamilton. The monumen' 
designed by Messrs. Heath, Wilson, and Davi 
Thomson, architects, Glasgow, is in the form 
of an open circular temple, 21 feet in diameter, 
raised upon a rusticated basement ; the columns 
= which there are nine, symbolic of the 

uses) that su the eniablatured roof, are 
each 16 feet high, of single blocks of polished 
red Aberdeen granite; the other portions being 
of fine sandstone. Within it an excellent bust 
—a portrait full of character and life—by Mr. 

w, has lately been placed. 
and of the re- 
cent advances made by the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land is the revival of mural decoration within 


, 
even f it is still looked u 
like indifference by the Pres 
and effect of polychromy will in time render 
its application universal. Chiefly in the smaller 
dissenting chapels has it been ventured upon. 
But the most notable example is in the church 
of St. James, Leith. The decorations here are 





HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mr. Joux Henry Parxer, so well known for 
his admirable little text-book on Gothic archi- 
tecture, has directed our attention to a series of 
photographs, more than 1,500 in number, illus- 
trating the archeology of Rome. A portion of 
these were to be seen at the 
Institute of Architects last year, but the third 
portion of the collection, of which the catalogue 
now lies before us, consists of new pictures 

The subjects ilusteated ‘by the, 

subj the pho hs 
are clearly and systematically divided “center 
several heads. ‘The first series is illustrative 
of the modes of construction, the nature of the 
material used—stone or brick, the method of 
laying and bonding, whether opus quadratum, 
opus reticulatum, or opus lateritium, or, as we 
should say, ashlar-work, honeycomb-work, or 
coursed brick-work. Then follow views of the 
relics of Suna fortifications and of ancient 
roads, of the walls and of Rome, of the 
aqueducts and their adjuncts, of imperial 
— buildings, of temples of all ages, of the 
omestic architecture of the empire, of obelisks, 
tombs, and catacombs: thus much for ancient 
Rome. Of medieval and modern work we find 
selected specimens of domestic architecture, 
churches, church and altar-decorations, sculp- 
ture, mosaic pictures, fresco-paintings, inscrip- 
tions, plans, general views, and peeps at the 
recent excavations. 

Of the great historic, archwologic, archi- 
tectural, and chronological value of this mass 
of accurate information it would not be easy to 

with too much force. The crumbling 
relics of a mighty past are saved from impending 
demolition by means of an Art more imper- 
ishable than that which deals with stone or 
with iron. So heartily do we sympathise with 
Mr. Parker that nothing but duty to our readers 
compels us to criticize what we must call the 
—— of - egg of —— a eng 
ery many 0 togra; uable as 
they - are far from being the a oe a 
photographer co 
uce. In some of them the Pidistinctness is 
bably due to their being taken at English 
ours, and not in that early morning light in 
which alone, as the natives well know, the 
finest pictorial effects are to be grasped by the 
camera in the climate of Italy. In other cases 
the optical distortion is so excessive as alto- 
Sine ak te pemnt nee ppeaiid. ® 

ilding, to represent it as i 
is a thousand pities that the value of a work 
like the present should be marred by these 

ligences of detail. 

othe subjects to which we most naturally 

turn for description in our r poses are the 
and mosaic paintings. , almost without 
exception, we must call more valuable as records 
than as pictures. The difficulties of taking the 
ives, in many instances by the aluminium 
light, have no doubt been considerable ; but in 
some instances the mosaics, seen in a the 
Sa in 


The grim, h 
of Christ and the Apostles and other Saints are 
depicted in the mosaics of the ninth century 
deserves especial attention. Ifthe dates given 
by Mr. Parker be as accurate as they are 
precise, the contribution which he has made to 
the history of Industrial Art is little less im- 
portant than that architectural information for 
which his photographs will be, no doubt, eagerly 
sought, and for communicating which they 

possess such remarkable value. 

fund for srchologio favetigni sotnd on 
for arc ons and ex- 
i Jan to July, 1869, showi a 
£178 1s. for subscriptions. e 


allow this most meritorious investigation to 
dove for. want of Sunto—ce Gove = i 
responsibili ee a 
» a8 as ’ 
ia with time for the pre- 
i of the future— 

of so many monuments 0: the eternal city. 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


IN MINOR 


BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES. 


TWISTED IRON-WORK. 


Iw the course of inqui the utilities and 
necessaries of everyday life, we have been more 
and more convinced that every material which 
contributes to our household convenience is yet 
open to — improvement in the forms and 
manner of its production. We are not dealin 

here with the costly refinements of life, but with 
articles which have necessities 
in the households of human kind since 
the earliest records of our race. On 
whatever grounds thev may be based, 
our opinions of the ultimate excellence 
of the uctions of our day are de- 
molished one by one in the face of 
inventions suggested by science. It 
is by no means extrav: tt s za) 
that the manufacture of ir. has at- 
tained to its utmost ect.on. This 

metal, the submissive servant 
of mankind in all ages, is a common 
necessity alike with the rich and the 
poor, insomuch that the ordi range 
of its manufacture is familiarly known. 
Yet we have now to report on an 
invention which will form a new start- 
ing point in the manufacture. It is 
yet in its infancy; but it must, in 
maturity, become a source of production 
extending in a variety of directions 
unknown in the old forms of manu- 
facture. It commends itself to the no- 
tice of the public by the cheapness of 
4 memegy its ibility of beau- 
iful form, and its tabi 
‘or whi 


to an 
endless variety of uses 





it has 
hitherto been considered unsuited by 
the costliness of uction. 

The invention to which we refer is 
“Tuddenham & Co’s. patent improved 
twisted iron-work,” the invention of 
Mr. Stephen Tuddenham, of Lambeth. 
At present the material is considered espe- 
cially suited for the manufacture of chancel- 
screens, communion-rails, balusters, window- 
guards, window-sash —_ ane weg 
palisades, gates, &c. is, it ma i 
is obtainable in cast and wonughtien. This 
is true; but the i methods of pro- 
duction are without the united and essential 





conditions of cheapness, beauty, and strength. 


Gesigns ny ‘bo peste’ fo. seteen 
is treated in the ordinary way, end 
supposing there be a standard or in the 
composition, this is twisted, and assumes a 
prescribed form. 
Rn machine a ee a 
is very versatile in its applications. 4: 
the inventor may twist an entire bar, or limit 
the operation to a portion only of its length. 


The two engraved designs show, in 
different classes of work, w can be effected 
in this way. The vine-leaf and tendril com- 
position is an arabesque, so light as to rival even 

ve painting; the , heavier and more 
substantial, yet playful and eccentric, exhibits 
an example of work and composition adaptable 
to screens, and every kind of iron-fence 
work which can be enriched by ornament. 
The execution of the vine-leaf composition, if 
not impossible by the hammer, would, at least, 
modelled by such means, be s0 costly as to equal 
in price a rare work of Art. The leaves are so 
thin as almost to yield te the pressure of the 


ag 
ts 


ie 


hand, and it will be observed that they imitate 
the lightness and tenderness of the natural leaf 
by their tendency to feld and curl up. The 
most delicate structural markings are given 
with a precision which bids defiance to the most 
subtle we pons ul pp wor oe These 
leaves, in are an receive 
ion tap tamer that flexure which leaves 
commonly assume before they decay. The 




















379 
ition is elegant, and it might be ada: 
to a variety of uses in w. Se eectt oen 


i ornamental. example 

could Fral the way if tt 
ri of the twist and th 
agua efteedinen : 
As all our most valuable 
markable for the simplicity < their primary 


another and much more complicated 
example: we see a bar of iron, the 
profile section of which looks very un- 
promising of the beautiful result, but 
after the operation of twisting, it cenes 
out as a centre rod round which run a 
couple of spiral is ye - to 
arrangement regularity, and not 
the least in’ i sor ol of the 
work is its sharpness. It is difficult 
to conceive the eonnaen imitating 
this design, we may it, by any 
i and much less, another 
which we instance—a bar composed of 
a group of evenly laid strands, which 
comes out looking very like a compo- 
i and so —- 
so regular, as entirely 
idea of the labours of 

the smith. 


As in our day the introduction to 
popularity of such inventions as that 
which we now describe is in the hands 
of architects, engineers, decorators, and 
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‘The of the invention, we repeat, 
tin te latancy; ut we can sono lit to 


present directed to the 
in quantity, for it i all, that constitute 
the sound basis of mostmanufactures. The pre- 
sent productions point to an extensive range of 
ee eS ae ae 
° 


enrichment, y be cast, 
formed, and even modelled, by the hammer. 
We have seen a vine-leaf so treated as to 
communicate to it the tender pliability of the 
natural leaf; and if objects so delicate can be 
effectively uced and applied in enrich- 
ment, there is scarcely any object that is not 
available. 

To refer more immediately to the commercial 
question of cost: the ornamental baluster-rail, 
in cast-iron, costing so many shilli 
sold by this establishment at somewhat more 
than half the price. To pass from small things 
great: a set of park-gates, consisting of a 

trance and two side-gates, of 
in wrought-iron, would cost not 
or seven hundred pounds; whereas 
at this establishment the same 
be executed for little more than 
The invention is well suited 
ufacture of furniture and fittings 
blic buildings, and offices. 
ecreens and altar-rails 
out by this means ; also lecterns, 
ornamental pulpit-supports, with 
which might remind us 
: le ve of the a 
t must not be forgotten that an 
executed in this manner can be repai 
uld it be broken; and this advantage which 
material possesses aver cast-iron, that 
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establish it as a producer of necessaries pre- 
senting ad not found in like articles of 
the same material. But this is only the first 
the principle. developments in difirent direo- 

@ princi opments in di " 
tions, with inevitable modifications, presen’ 
facilities for the execution of the —— 
most graceful designs at a cost singularly cheap 
in compari with the beauty of the work. 
We have mentioned having seen a vine-leaf, 
finished we may say, under the hammer. [f, 
therefore, a vegetable structure, so delicate, 
could be thus treated, any similar object could 
be helped by the finish of the hammer in a 
skilful hand, to even a closer imitation of natu- 
ral character and surfaces, than is yielded 
either by casting or machinery. It will not be 
immediately that such a consummation can be 
attained ; but aed — lrg erm | > 
iron the most and elegant desi a 
a cost greatly below that of ordinary hammered” 
work ; and allowing time for the establishment 
of the Company in the confidence of the public, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that with the cultiva- 
tion of the invention for the prodaction of 
necesearies, it will not lose sight of its value in 
the direction of Fine Art. 

We may add that specimens of the iron-work 
are to be seen at the offices of the Company’s 
sole agents, Messrs. Bates, Walker & Co., 27, 
Walbrook. 

H. Murray. 
—~o—- 


THESEUS. 


FROM THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 
Tuts is a very different example of sculp- 
tured work to those we are accustomed to 
place before our readers, and, probably, 
will be less acceptable to many; but our 
object in presenting it is to show from 
what sources all great a for nearly 
a thousand years, or possibly more, have 
derived their inspirations in a greater or 


less de; 4 
The pos ion of the Elgi 


poseessi collection 
of marbles, in the British Museum, h-s 
established in our own country a national 
school of sculpture founded on the noblest 
models that Art has ever produced. Pre- 
sumed to be the work of Phidias, they 
were taken, chiefly, from.the ruinsof the 
Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, at 
Atheus, erected during the administration 
oti Pericles, about lay “ Bo oe 
story represented in the frieze of the 
peristyle of the building on the southern 
side, is the contest between the Centaurs 
and the Lapiths, arising out of the follow- 
ing traditional occurrence. The Centaurs 
were invited to the nuptials of Pirithous, 
king of the Lapithe. During the marriage 
banquet, one of them, Eurytion, or 
oor by wine, offered an insult 
to person of Hippodamia, the bride. 
This outrage was immediately resented by 
one of the guests, Theseus, king of Athens, 
1235 B.c.— nearly two centuries before 
David sat on the throne of Judah—and 
the friend of Pirithous. Theseus, snatch- 
ing ~@ large vessel filled with wine, 
hurled ‘it at the head of the offender, 
aa Peas ce 

inw 

taurs were defeated. : 

The nd figure of Theseus, here 
Se Gherned the fpmpent, or pedimante 
rn , or pediments. 
Even in its sadly mutilated condition it is 
a@ marvellous i , in its anatomical 
prt ny unpee ancient Greek Art—a fine 
stud sculptor or painter. Indeed, the 
whole series of Grecian sculptures in 
the British Museum cannot but impress 
the mind with a sense of the power and 
elegance of those wondrous creations—en- 

during monuments of true genius. 








FRENCH GALLERY. 


SEVENTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION, 

Tis gallery contains, as heretofore at this 
winter season, a varied and pleasing selection of 
“Qabinet Pictures by British and Forei 
Artists.”” The latter, which preponderate, offer 
most novelty and material for criticism. The 
student of Continental schools will here be glad 
to make the acquaintance of men not hitherto 
known in England. Stars of the first magni- 
tude may be seen from afar, but lesser lights 
are ye yom obscured if not brought within 
range of close vision. Yet some of the artists 
here ——— such as Portaels, De Jonghe, 
Koller, vriendt, Cla Schreyer, r= 
already in the clear — of established 
E reputations. i 


has the ad f bei ily hung 

e advan 0 care’ 
and well balanced; the ae at “padding "tb 
understood ; choice pictures are forced up to the 
eye, second-rate products wisely kept in subor- 
dination. ange wegen collective result may be 
a little below average of former years. 
Still, this well-furnished room contains not a few 
rare works, which no true lover of Art can forego 
the pleasure of visiting. 

G. De Jonghe, a Belgian painter of wide re- 
pute, repeats a treatment which has already be- 
come familiar in this . *The Picture- 
Book’ is primarily a yellow bed, intentionally 
made outrageously yellow, in order that the 

inter may show his skill in surmounting the 

ifficulty. His treatment is altogether so de- 
fiant that he even seeks to relieve a gold frame 
from the surface of golden silk. Few artists 
could solve so hard a problem, though, be it 
observed, the difficulty is of the painter’s own 
seeking. Koller and Devriendt, who have both 
here made themselves favourably known, 
exhibit two characteristic compositions. ‘The 
Visit,’ by the former, ia and painted to 
admiration : a queen-like sits in state in 
A i "The rant send es 
wall paintings. style, it wi ily 
an ae lish of Se sddes aia Garten tn 
much the polish o' i ill the work, in 
its way, can scarcely be A somewhat 
companion picture, ‘Going to Mass,’ is by J. 
Devriendt, an artist whom we are accustomed 
to associate in manner with the late Baron 
Leys. ‘Going to Mass,’ in fact, is studiously 
medieval, after the mode of Memling and other 
early Flemish painters. We have i 
quite corresponding with this style in Eng’ 
though several of our artists have of late been 
going in this direction. Great, verily, is the 

iversity which at this moment subsists among 
the schools of the Continent, as indeed may be 
seen at a giance, by the compari of these 
medizval ucts with a gran oy sales e 
‘ Jealousy,’ by the illustrious M. Portaels, who is 
known to have fallen under Eastern influence. 
This well-studied, stately, and deeply-impres- 
sive figure, fit character for the heroine of 
deadly romantic deeds, we incline to accept as 
the least faulty of the painter’s ideal creations. 
The treatment is supremely artistic: the work 
has quiet power; and a certain florid decora- 
tion, which has been the artist’s bane, is here 
kept within soberest confines. 

more recent and realistic — of — 

Munich school are represented by — 
good, bad, and indifferent. A large, brilliant, 
ut somewhat flaunting re eer 
mayer, a distingui pupil of » has 
already fallen » me 


pil of Piloty, is also favourably re- 
presented by a picture poetic in conception, 
‘The Song is ended.’ This work was deservedly 
commended when first seen this autumn in the 
Munich Int tional Exhibiti Notwith- 
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i these and other gleanings 
Munich, and one or more minor on 


tinues nny known and ill 
and animal-paint- 
Continen i 
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The landscapes, sea-pi 
wena we owe To the 
attenti ‘Three Marines,’ from Theodor 
Weber, a well-establis 
to advantage in the M 
themselves sufficient to make a reputation. 
_ _ dithoent from that of Stan- 

e, Turner, or Fielding. It is evident 
that Weber studies nature in an independent 
t ; and the pictures he produces are 
e for movement in wave, and stormy 
é sky. M. Clays, the distin 
marine-painter of Belgium, i 
more for our delight 
floating on a tranquil sea, ‘Off 
His manner has a charm 
hisown. H. Koekkoek, the 
couple of little coast scenes, 
Boat’ and ‘Discharging 
fully explain how it is 
himself a favourite in his own land. 
may be a little blue, and the whole 

; but the execution has 

il truth. ‘Punt 
should also be noted: 
recognised rare quality 
near at hand, should not be overlooked, 
ing es by 


ter, who appears 
Exhibition, are in 
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OLD BOND STREET GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, 





sim and for truth of 
We conclude this rapi 


commenda 
ic effect. 
7 
opinions 





Tuts is the gallery which during the summer 
was devoted to the “Supplementary Exhibi- 
tion;” being vacant, the 
naturally thought he might turn the tene- 
by adding one more to the 
list of our Winter Exhibitions. These four 
small and but poorly lit, yet they 
ing space for upwards of 500 
drawings. As to the basis upon 
ise is founded we know little ; 
the catalogue does not vouchsafe one word of 
explanation, but we are given io understand 
that the management is vested in a committee, 
as in fact is the case with the “Dudley Gallery.” 
We further believe that the general character 
and aim continue similar to those of the “select 
suppiementary’’—with this difference, however, 
that the pictures do not now come before the 
inguishing qualification and 
express recommendation of having been re- 
jected elsewhere. Yet, on looking round the 
rooms, the spectator cannot but suspect that 
some of the painters are here present under 
a forlorn hope and tormenting fear. On the 
other hand, we confess there are works on these 
walls which would do honour to an 
exhibitions, not excepting the 
altogether this gallery, by its accessibility to all 
comers, may be of service; for it is well 
Street”’ is far from impartial in the 
favours it shows. And there has, in fact, been 
often before some place to which artiste not 
might retreat to keep one 
and administer mutual 
consolation. Formerly existed the 
ery;” more recently, the “Corin- 
thian;” and now “Bond Street” takes its turn, 
as any oneof its 


bestowing liberal 
who more and more justifies the 
he won when first seen in this 4 signs i 
velling in Wallachia’ has pathos ; which lie usually, not on the side of weakness, 
i but of excess in power. There are pict 
answering to the name of Holmes of merit 
tered among British artists: in 
has whispered that while Bond 
i tary to Burlington 


ment to account 


The English pictures are not altogether 
im t, though a large proportion do not 
within the range of criticism. 
lad to meet Mr. Creswick again: ‘ Fording 
Stream’ has the quiet charm of his best 
Mr. Leader exhibits five landscapes; 
Mr. Vicat Cole, one; J. Peel, four; T. 8. 
Hulme, one; G. F. Tenis- 
wood has also one, a small canvas: none of 
these landscapes need make demands 
limited space, because each master is at his 
accustomed standard, and no more. Among 
figure-painters, we may also pass with accus- 
tomed meed of commendation, or its contra 
J.C. Horsley, R. A.; F. Goodall, R. A.; H. 
Jeune, A.R.A.; E. Nicol, A.R.A.; and J. 
Archer. We regret that we do not find our- 
selves with room +; distinguish between 
individual merits of these several 
Mr. Long’s large 


House, in winter it 
Suffolk Street. But assuredly suc: 
as Mr. W. Crane suffers under in ‘ November’ 
can be witnessed nowhere but in this unselect, 
a collection. A yp -_ 
vities by Mr. Stanhope, gentle 
a bygone day,’ may claim if indeed 
any apology be needed for a 
wears unmistakable im 
csleurio Reset Roald” oi 
Giorgione : e picture is, in short, a 
poem, though if a little nearer to nature it 


up to the ordinary 

Ae eeoatlen to 5 ameehly 
tion to a 
‘The Redlands, 


public with the di enetians, the sentiment 


average of other 


orama of ‘ Liberty of 
Creed in Andalusia’ challenges criticism, if 
only by its inordinate dimensions. The work 
is unequal: ambition is still in excess of know- 
ledge, yet the artist makes 


ill only put himsel ww — 
cipline, to win a first position in his profession. 
within the same Spanish sphere 
ect, shows more ini 
Visit’ is masterly, i 
overdone. The heads have 


another in countenance W. Luker; ‘Near Willesd ; 
Summer Noon on Wimble- 
> by A. W. Williams, are all 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Roya. Scutprure.—Many of our readers 
are aware that a bust of the Queen, by the 
. Princess Louise, was exhibited this year at 
the Royal Academy, and subsequently 
presented by her Majesty to that institu- 
tion. We learn from a French paper, the 
Moniteur des Beaux Arts, that the ‘ Prin- 
cess Alice is putting the finishing stroke 
to a bust of her nephew, the Prince Frede- 
rick William, of ia, as a gift to the 
King of Prussia.” 


THe Roya AcapEmy invites contribu- 
tions to an intended exhibition of the 
‘* Works of Old Masters, associated with tho 
Works of O. R. Leslie, R.A., and CO. Stan- 
field, R.A.” We presume—for the circular 
of invitation is rather obscurely expressed— 
that the exhibition is to be on the plan of 
that adopted in the winter months at the 
late British Institution ; that is, the collec- 
tion will consist of pictures by the old 
continental artists, with the addition of 
works by deceased British painters. We 
are gratified to see such a revival an- 

‘nounced; and as the rooms at Burlington 
House are ample, we may look forward to 
a goodly display. The Academy has done 
wisely in initiating such a re-movement: 
it is proposed to open the exhibition at the 
commencement of the year. 

Mr. Layarp has been succeeded by Mr. 
Ayrton as Chief Commissioner of Works : 
certainly the first-named gentleman knew 
much concerning Art—Art of a special 
order, however—and benefit to the com- 
munity might have been gleaned out of his 
many “cruxes;” but . Ayrton does 
not, we imagine, pretend to know any- 
thing whatever upon the subject on which 
he will often have to judicate. It is noto- 
rious, indeed, that to him Art is not only 
distasteful, but a nuisance ; and that public 
money spent in its propagation is to do 
worse with it than turow it into the com- 
mon sewer. Surely the time ir approach- 
ing when the Fine Arts will have their 
minister in Great Britain. 

Tue St. Pererspure Exursirion is 
not to be an International Exhibition ; 
it is to consist exclusively of the Art and 
Sa or shall 
probably, at an early , be In & posi- 
tion to explain more fully the details. 

Mapame JeEricHav, the accomplished 
Danish artist, whose works are well known 
and highly estimated in England as well 
as in her own country, is, it is said, about 

_ to visit Constantinople, commissioned to 

pte of the ladies of the Sultan’s 

. It will be difficult to overrate the 

interest of such a series; no doubt her 
sitters will be beauties to rival those of 

Lely, who has made the court of the 

second Charles “ famous” for all time. 


month at the rooms in Conduit Street. 


t is entitled to ter than we can 
this month sine 1h; fae tha © lection pre- 

excellence 
certainl ing that of former years. 
Ameng tae tenet of the exhibitors are 
Messrs. Robinson and Oherrill (of Tun- 





it is utterly impossible to guess how they 
have tes de As heretofore, the por- 
traits, real and fanciful, of M. Rejlander, 
are singularly forcible and effective. ihe 
collection remained open but a few days: 
no doubt it was examined by all persons 
absolutely interested in the art, but to the 
— public it oor to have been un- 
own ; yet it would be hard to find at any 
season an exhibition so fruitful of enjoy- 
ment. : 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt have in 
the press, for early publication, an English 
edition of M. Paul Lacroix’s ‘‘ Les Arts 
au Moyen Age et 4 l'Epoque de la Renais- 
sance :” a history of the Industrial Arts 
of those times, profusely illustrated. 

Worxkmen’s INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF 1870.—Very considerable progress, 
says the Builder, ‘has been made, not only 
in this country, but in foreign countries. 
Side by side with the coutributions of our 
own country will be the productions of the 
French artisan, of the thoughtful German, 
of the artistic Italian, of persevering 
Dane, and of our American cousins. To 
meet tho very energetic efforts made in 
foreign countries, seventy local committees 
have been formed in the United Kingdom. 
It is hoped that the artisans of this country 
will make a most determined effort, so 
that the Workmen’s International Exhi- 
bition of 1870, in the icultural Hall, at 
Islington, will not only be a display of the 
best foreign workmanship, but an exposi- 
tion of the talent, industry, and manipu- 
lative skill of the British workman.” 

Fresco - Parntine.—The fresco- 
nom of the History of Law, painted not 
onger back than ten years, in the Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, is, we hear, already exhibit- 
ing serious a of decay, so far as 
regards the colouring of some of the prin- 
cipal faces; these are almost faded out of 
sight. So many and great have been the 
failures to naturalise this department of 
_——s in England, and especially in 

ndon, that it seems to be a waste of an 
artist's genius and time to employ them 
on it; and the sooner it is given up alto- 
gether the more satisfactory will it be both 
to painters and the public. 

ypon’s great picture of ‘ Quintus 
Ourtius,’ after being located for a long 
time at Canterbury Hali, now ornaments 
the principal saloon at Gatti’s Restaurant, 
near the Charing Cross Railway Station. 
Among other paintings in the sameroom is a 
large one by Niemann, a view of the north 
bank of the Thames, taken from Waterloo 
Bridge: it isa ng ry © nce pe By 
the way, we learn that ydon’s picture, 
‘The Banishment of Aristides,’ certainly 
one of his most important works, is now 
~$ ae ——— in _ ion of 
. Twentyman, who is forming a private 
gallery of paintings. 

Tae Stave CoLLecrion or Giass.— 
Inquiries Ree en ee 
appearance e illustrated catalogue 
thio collection; the sheets of which, we 
believe, have long since been printed. It 
is understood that Mr. Slade nee a 
sum of money for the purpose of ensuring 
its earl “- lication; and a to, be 
regre any unnecessary should 
occur in the rman of the work. . 

VENETIAN SILVERING.—Some two years 
ago we directed attention to a disco of 
the ancient Venetian mode of silvering, 
claimed by Mr. Furse, of ne pf Street, 


prising highly its great merit and beauty. 
hether old or new does not matter; 
objects thus “‘silyered” have remarkable 
brilliancy, can be washed with soap and 
water, and are not prejudicially affected 


y 
he subjects to this 
into nearly all the o 


Mr. REJLANDER has issued a pho 
of Gustave Doré: we may Pam 
written — of the accomplished artist ; 
“it is best that been up to 
this time produced ;” and it is not likely 
there will ever be a better. We might, 
however, haveexpected so much : thesubject 
is a ‘good one; the features are strongl 
outlined; it is not a picturesque, but it 
is a strong, head—a large brain is there, an 
eye that indicates a powerful mind: the 
intellectual crgans— , at least, that 
indicate observation, are unusually large ; 
the small moustache does not destroy the 
mouth, which exhibits t firmness. 
Mr. Rejlander holds, and deservedly, a 
very foremost rank in his profession : he is 
a thorough artist as as a skilful 
manipulator. Very conversant with the art, 
with its difficulties and its capabilities, 
he makes the best use of the one and over- 
graphene puenatiy pletanened' high dams. 
graphs are generally p: of a high class. 

OLUNTEER INTERNATIONAL TROPHY.— 
We have been asked to correct a mis- 
statement in our notice, in the month of 
October, of this fine example of manufac- 
turing Art. The “Trophy” is not of 
electro-plate, as was then stated, but is of 
solid silver; and it was spoken of as such 
when we described it at considerable length 
on its ¥ or eovge on five years 
ago. ugh the fame essrs. Elkington 
and Co. as electro-metallurgists is well 
known, it may not be so generally known 
that they are also producers of the highest- 
class works in the precious metals. In 
fact, nearly all the t artistic produc- 
tions which have p this firm on a 
level with the most famous throughout 
Europe, are of silver or gold, or a union 
of both. Their brenze-castings are 
also worthy of special notice: among the 
latest of these productions are the four 
colossal statues on the Holborn Viaduct 
Bridge, referred to ats ml aa this 
month’s number of our Jo ° 

Satviatr has received from Venice a 
very large collection of those beautiful 
productions in glass for which the Queen 
of the Adriatic been so long, and still 
is, famous: these are in great variety, 
ascending from pretty little gems of small 
price up to rare and costly examples, such 
as are considered unique even in Venice, 
and are triumphs of their best artists. 
eae ea are in — of Christmas = 

ew s gifts, are graceful novel- 
tice and yet specimens of tate in At, 
thank us for this information. 

Messrs. COPELAND have issued several 
“new things” in in and earthen- 
ware for fe Tage of them being 
designed as gi @ young. 
robin, the mistletoe, the holly, and ivy, are 

decorations. 


Sey ee in the 

~~ are _ and graceful, and 
‘Masons. Ee Wien, of Belfast, are sending 

out some of their specimen cards for Christ- 


mas. They are beautiful—exam 
high cae tn Ant; for even thei 
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““grotesques” are refined examples of 


: they 

has a choice from which to 
Messrs. Ward have (as we have heretofore 
aan new trade in Ireland; one 
that prospers as it t to ; for 
in works of this clas, beyond doubt, their 
productions are the very 

Mr. THRUPP, an eminent photographist 
and publisher of Birmingham, has issued 
a large Photograph—a group of the more 
sca hes tee Birmingham 

i gathering at Birmi in 1868. 
It is a very remarkable work, admirably 
arranged and grouped ; indeed, so skilfull 
is this done, that we have a picture cawel 
as a series of likenesses of men of mark of 
the century 


THE Pocket Books of Mesars. Dela Rue | ; 


are, as they have always been, the best 
and most valuable gift-books of the season ; 
they are the “‘ n ” of all classes, and are 
brought within the reach of all. Richly 
or plainly bound, to suit “the pocket” 
in more ways than one, in these books 
there is no marked attempt at adorn- 
ment; but they are in all respects trust- 
worthy upon the several matters of which 
they treat, and are graceful instructors 
upon a hundred topics of thought for every 
day of the year—1870; we write it for the 
first time. 

M. Dvuproni’s PuotograPHic APpPa- 
RATUS.—M, Dubroni, a French engineer 
and amateur of photography, has recently 
patented in this country an ingenious in- 
vention, by the use of which the photo- 
grapher may in future move from place 
to place without having to carry his 
house upon his back. M. Dubroni simply 

is rid of the dark-room, and intro- 

uces the bath and all the solutions into 
the a tus itself, by means of pipettes, 
and h an aperture so as to 
exclude the light. He, in fact, performs 
every operation necessary to the produc- 
tion of Pr a camera of the 
ordinary size. is renders the apparatus 
perfectly portable ; for it enables the peri- 
patetic bg pero with perfect ease, 
to pack all his materials in a carpet-bag, 
leaving a corner besides for a clean shirt, 
ooep, tooth-brush, and comb, which a higa 
ilitary authority has declared to cousti- 
tute a sufficient outfit for a man on the 
march. The chief novelty is in the use 
made of the pipettes, of which there are 
two; one red, and the other blue. With 
the latter, the silver is ejected into the 
camera, which is then turned gently from 
side to side in order to spread solution 
over the collodionised surface of the plate. 


The same pipette is used for the withdrawal ' 


of the liquid. The —e solution is 
oflerwends injected, and plate washed 
by means of the red pipette. <A peep-hole 
covered with deep orange glass enables 
the operator to eacertain whether the de- 
velopment is completeor not. In an illus- 
trated pamphlet, sold at 60, Regent Street 
so oa the a may be seen), M. 
broni exp his invention at h 
and shows that from its simplicity it is 
— adapted to the wants of amateurs. 


apparatus is made in five sizes, and is | headed 


sold at various prices. , 

Mr. Room has issued his usual alma- 
| gh new ree pe be a graceful 
ani t “ gift,” richly prin 
colours, and a right good example of Art, 
the production of JuLEs CHERET, of Paris. 
The subjects chosen for illustration are the 


: 
; 
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REVIEWS. tions in this , Should be procured and 
one for 

no 


NB pen national object, there be 
Tae Tueory or Tue Arts; or, Ant iv RELATION = i possessors 

to Narurg, Crvmaamen, anp Man. By | of the igine "Whee 

Groner Hanis, F.8.A., author of “ Civi- thought of the 

lisation considered as & Science.” 2 vols. | expect, but li chance 

Published by Trinwar & Co. into execution : in the first place, the owners of 
{r will be obvious enough that a writer who | im S Rictures would, generally, be un- 

ve th this 


employs his pen upon an abstruse treatise such Bee: 
as the title of this book declares, and which in- | undoubtedly tend to lessen the market-value, 
. lytical and = 





Sorat ae th ah wagment, and thorough | Woxpans or Tnaxtux Aut. By Louis Visn- 
prehended within the generic termof the Fine|  jr™_ Published by 8. Low, Sox, axp 
Arts, qualify them for such discussion; and : 
when we find one, we are but too apprehensive | In the present day one can scarcely expect to 
that the good his labours might effect is limited | see new light thrown from the printing- 
ae comparatively small circle ; Se learned — a of ‘oh, in, Engh all, perbape 
uisitions upon any technical subject are not | on ; which, land, i 
the kind of vin Suk oe eee has moh 
public take much interest—less, perhaps, as | Tous |writers. M. "3 “Les Morveilles 
Art than any other. de la Pei of which this is a translation, 


are more 

than six hundred closely printed pages of e. The introd cha) 
earnest, thoughtful, and ical writing ; the ‘Eistory 

essentially didactic, and not to be ap- | ages, a8 we are accustomed 
preciated except by those who will sit down to | the appearance of Giotto. 
their contents as to study from which they | concise review of the 
hope to derive solid instruction. Treatises upon | down to th 

Art, various in of value, are multifa- | when painting became 
rious : the subject is not new, neither is it worn . 
out, if a writer has the power to throw any : , 
fresh light upon it. The aim of Mr. Harris is, | described; and some 
not ‘so much to repeat or to enforce what has | either 
been advanced by preceding pens, as to en- : 
deavour to discriminate between what he | the of this year's Art-J 
considers to be correct, and what he believes to | series : papers entitled “ 
be erroneous, in the theories Art | Italy. . 
already enunciated. His object apparently is translation of M. 
less to instruct artists than toguide conncisseurs; | elegantly got up, and ma: 
and he inculcates as a tal principle | “gift-books” of the 
what should be the leading idea of every faith- | sentable, pee 
ful writer upon the subject, that the real merit | terest in the wor and histories 
of every Art-work depends, not on its mechani- | masters of peinting. 

cal ut on the mental power — 
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pemarbel that bie beck io Gest =a tan 
haps, would be disposed t it dry, for Mr. ha: : el; 
Harris never seems to rise into the region of eee err ch oes “4 labour of love” and 





+ i . eae iq | 88 much may be said of the other great painters 
ight be looked for, and the subject - 
joa it His writing would undoubted! howe contributions supplied the adornments t 
prove = 4 ‘or It i will t lish it; for as an illus- 
hat with this element. is re-pub! ; 
: 8a hint thrown, out inthe chapter | Sroroven it i the bos Mir. Hall has 
” for British ” ow is , 
sit conideration at a time when, 90 much | Written; the scene i prin "Ame en 
is talked about pepeias efnestion. righty 4 most a — ec 





works which are fitted to form a true 
of excellence by which to judge, | For Wit ‘ont | Although the stories in this volume are tho- 
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always heartily and cordia!ly welcome. wc | 
be read again and agsin with pleasure wit 
t; a eration is growing up to whom 
will be new: we may envy them the en- 
It seems a long 
were stirred by the 
Carol,” yet we have read it now 
with as much delight as we did then. Man- 
kind has since received a score of benefactions 
from the same liberal hand, but none more 
truly valuable; none, ps, 80 , a8 a 
universal teacher of the virtues. ' To. the 
old aa well as to the young here isa great— 
mercy! We cannot use a better word, nor one 
more appropriate. : 

It was an excellent idea to bring together 
into one elegant volume the five stories, “ The 
Christmas ”* « The Chimes,” “Ths Cricket 
on the Hearth,” “The Battle of Life,” and 
“The Haunted Man,” with all the illustra- 
tions given to them by Leech, Stanfield, Maclise, 
Doyle, and Tenniel—artists worthy of associa- 
tion with Dickens: that is enough. The book 
is sure of a large sale, and every purchaser will 
have a “ bargain.” 


Normanpy Picrvresavz. By Henny Buacx- 
suRN. Published by Samrson Low & Co. 
A book of pleasant reading; nothing more. 
The author satisfies himself, and must content 
his resders, with a very superficial view of 

—the province of France that 
most — interests Englishmen. He has 
= lew of its legends ; of the heroes and 

es it has uced, he tells us nothing; 
even of “the ” he has little to say, 
although there are bits of Rouen that will 
consecrate for ever to the memory of Joan of 
Arc. But he is an agreeable companion any- 
where and everywhere through a district full of 
exciting matter, and perpetually rich in the 
pi me. He sees always with an artist's 
re depicts with the of an artist. 
e has had valuable aids with the pencil ; but 
Prout has gone over the ground so ae 
as to leave only the duty of copying to those 
who come after him. 


Fiona Symponica; on, THs Lawovace anp 
Sentiment or Frowzrs. By Joun Incram. 
Published by F. Wanna & Co. 


rw book is — beuutiful oy tay elegant 

ting- > ya large 

of coloured prints of fowers, ingle and 
; one 


not forgotten: 
by all who value 





healthy and useful literature ; who desire fiction 
that purify and not corrupt; and who 
think that the holiest—and only—duty of an 
author is to do good in his or her i 

— novels are poy § teachers, Pee ph as 
well ‘as pleasant, eep their high place 
among the best poamaeinns as Se ogy, ee 
nearly half a century has passed since 

earliest of them was written. Honoured be 
her name as one of the benefactors of the 


Her t book is not a fiction; although 


presen. 
the mists that surround the period and cha- 
racters of which she writes permit free scope 
for imagination, and render it justifiable that 
history should receive the adornments of fancy. 
The work is thoroughly good; the life of 
a true hero: i ell i 
with a period d 
Crusades—of whi 


us well acquainted 
y interesting—that of the 
readers have not grown 
weary, a 5S before them, from time to 
time, in a hun forms. 


Jutian; on, Scenzs uv Jupza. By Wriu1M 
Waxz. Published by F. Warne & Co. 


The title of this book will convey an idea of 
its character. The time is that of Herod the 
Tetrarch _ men is mr owe in a 
history; the geography e topography 
of Scripture he has carefully studied ; and the 
habits and manners of a period rr pb inte- 
resting to all Christians are described and de- 
picted with considerable skill. To Bible readers 
the book cannot fail to be agreeable and also 
instructive; while to the general public, the 
young especially, it will be a very welcome 
guest at a season of the year when such studies 
are peculiarly attractive and exciting. 


Tomens or tHe Sea. By Vicror Huvco. 
Published by Sampson Low & Co. 


This is a new edition of a famous work ; 
illustrated, containing, indeed, no fewer 
ey illustrations, from drawings on wood 
by F. Chiffart, an artist well-known in Paris, 
but new to us in England. The designs are 
exceedingly clever, of point, sometimes of 
humour and always of character, picturing the 
most striking incidents of a ble book. 


Tue Kwyicut’s Ransom. By L. VaLenrive. 

Published by F. Wannz & Co. 
Mrs. Valentize always writes well, with ease 
and grace, and occasionally with power; this 
is a new edition, “ thoroughly revised,” with 
several “ original illustrations.” We cannotsay 
who is the artist, but the engravings are by 
the brothers Dalziel. The story is a good story : 
ate ee also for instruc- 
tion, as “‘a tale of the olden time,” based on 
history, that will make the reader fumiliar with 
many in ing incidents, customs, and “ ob- 
servances”’ of our ancestors. 


Favoverre Fanuzs, in Prose and Verse, with 
Twenty-four Illustrations from Drawin; 
by Hanrisow Ware. Published by Garr- 
PITH AND FaRRan. 

The merit of this attractive book appertains to 

Harrison Weir, whose fancy - portraits of 

animals and birds have long been famous. 

He here ex” ibits to us a large and varied 

menagerie: cows, dogs, goats, horses, foxes, 

geese, magpies, eagles, leopards, lions, wolves, 

&c.; a stock-in-trade that has supplied him 
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68| Tue May Queen. By J. J. 





century. There is nothing ne 

waa them—he has ; OV 

hundred times; yet there is a charm i 
drawings of such themes to which no o 
English artist can reach. The fables are 
all old acquaintances— 

been no “editing:” they 


have been useful; at least, we ought to know 
who are the authors of the fables quoted: not 
one name is mentioned. is an unpar- 
donable offence against propriety, policy, and 
justice. 


Joun Deane or Notrincuam. By W. H. G. 
Kineston. Published by Guirrirx anp 
Farran. 

Mr. Kingston is, and always will be, a favourite 

with boys: he may be in equal favour with 

their ts; for his writings are free from 
any taint of impurity. There is not a page in any 
of his numerous books that a scrupulous guar- 
dian would desire to erase. He teaches 
the young nothing they will have to unlearn. 
That is saying much of such a writer, for he 
certainly deals with the marvellous; his pages 
are stimulants, full of excitement, strange ad- 
ventures, hair- breadth esca doing and 
daring in every country of the world—in 
countries more especially where wonders are 

— events. ‘ ‘ 
is present story professes to be “ true ’—in 

the ground-work, that is to say ; for he would 
y avail did all ead re his hero, John 

Deane, saw i passed through all 

his biographer-historian describes. In the 

main, no doubt, these adventures are faithfull 
set forth; they supply a series of capital inci- 
dents, at home and abroad, from youth to man- 
hood, any one of which might yield materials 
for a whole volume. The boys who read it are 
to be envied by those who do not. 


Tueopora: a Tate ror Grais. By Emu 
Marryat Norris. With Illustrations by 
Gzorcs Ray. Published by Garrrira anp 
F,rran. 

“Theodore ” will support the reputation which 
Mrs. Norris’s “‘ Early Start in Life’ made at 
once; and it is doubly welcome this season, 
when so called “Juvenile Books” are generally 
historical, or aps 2, way ss or mathematical ; 
books, certainly o ue, but more suited to the 
school than to the play-r2om. 

There is now a lamentable lack of imaginative 
books, which is always to be ; for the 
imagination needs healthful food and culture as 
m if not more, than any other quality; and, it 
becomes morbid or rampant, according to the 
temperament of its possessor, if not properly 
directed. 

There is a good deal of sparkle in “Theo- 
dora,” and many excellent examples and sugges- 
tions. The characters are well drawn, the 
interest is ging; it cannot fail to be a 
favourite with our juvenile friends. 


Huu In 

Chromo-lithography. Published by Row- 
xzy & Co. 

A peasant girl is decorating another with a crown 
of wild fewer: the Queen is full of health as 
well as pride and joy and hope, and in no way 
recalls the sad story of the Laureate. ne! 
ture is very pretty and very pleasant: one of the 
best works of an always welcome and popular 
painter of agreeable and attractive subjects. 
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ne tee oe Ge ee 
A Volrme of TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS of 


HEREWARD THE WAKE, 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Draws sy HENRY C. SELOUS. Eyxenaven sy C. G. LEWIS. 


THE PRIZES INCLUDE THE RIGHT TO SELECT A VALUABLE WORE OF ART FROM ONE OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN, 
REDUCED GOPIES IN BRONZE OF THE NELSON COLUMN, 


MEDALLION INESTANDS IN BRONZE, 
CHROMUL:IZHOGRAPHS—“ BELLAGIO—COMO,” and “ FLYING A KITE,” aftr Biaxer Foster, 
SILVER MEDALS, 


and other Works, all produced exclusively fer the Society. 
RE ee ee at ee 
444, WEST STRAND, December, 1869. tou m awrnonue, } swore 


“SINGER” SEWING MACHINES 


SOUT Li “NEW FAMILY” 
att Sew THE LOCKE om )  mamemtiaiecteats Work by HAND and TREADLE, 
Ky ” see ‘TRAVEL for every variety of Plain am\ Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCE- 
and other accessories. 
enables any onc to their perfect few hours. 
Be pei for Sn, a ee EDL ED, at tor Moschctevent coo te every clam of Bowing 
(+r 59,629 Machines fold during one year, ending December, 1868. Ilustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOCAL AGEXTS IN EVERY TOWN. 
BRANCH DEPOTS AND LOCAL 1, ene Bt | Baueiwe osccsvereeneun 7, Donag! Square. 
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INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR. DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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